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ITH this number, Harper’s Bazar turns over a new leaf. Not 
again (fora half century at least) will you see the quaint and 
venerable heading reproduced above. Our Fiftieth’ Anniversary 
has been great fun.. But it is over now. | With renewed interest, Harper’s 
Bazar turns to its second half century; and as it begins, there are several 
very pleasant announcements to be made. 


- First of all, the best and best known fashion artist ine Ampfieras 


by International Magazine 


Company (Harper’s Bazar) 


‘ 


tion of these designers will appear in any other American magazine. 

It is an odd fact that Harper’s Bazar is still the only magazine of 
fashions and society that gives you fiction as well. In this number, to- 
gether with ««‘The Ghost Garden’’ by Amélie Rives (Princess ‘Troubetz- 
koy ), is the first of a new series of stories by Gouverneur Morris. «Death 
in Both Pockets,’’ introducing the principal characters, is on page 36.. The 
series will be continued from month to month; and in addition, there will 


_ joined Harper’s Bazar.’ Miss E. M. A. Steinmetz 
is not only distinguished by her skill as an artist ; 
she has also the great gift of originality in design. 
For a long time she has designed notable costumes 
for the best dressed women of society. 

Miss Steinmetz will have many drawings in the 
next Bazar, and in the numbers that will follow. 
Some ‘of them’ will be-in pen and ink. Others — 
and here we reveai a confidence she has just made 
to us-—will be in a new and very beautiful medium 
that she has just mastered, and has never before 
used in any other publication. No confidence is at 
stake when we say. that. Miss Steinmetz’s. drawings 
will henceforth appear exclusively in Harper’s Bazar. 

Happily, the celebrated French artist, A. Soulie, 
has been able to take up his pen again in the inter- 
vals of his service as a loval son of France. The first 
of a new series of Soulié designs are on pages 62 and 
63 of this number; and others will follow each month. 

Therefore, Harper’s Bazar will be the only 
magazine in which vou will-find the work of Miss 
Steinmetz, and of Soulié, in addition to the other 
designers whom vou have regularly found in it — 
Erté, of Paris, and Henri Bendel, Tappé, Hick- 
son, and Lady Duff Gordon (Lucile). No crea- 


GOUVERNEUR Morris 


be several short stories of exceptional distinction in 
every Issue, 

More and more have women of society turned 
to Harper’s Bazar as their medium of expression 
tor articles that will interest their friends. To this 
number Mrs, Frank Vanderlip and Mrs. Jay Gould 
have contributed special articles of this kind. Next 
month, Mrs. Elsie French Vanderbilt will write 
about the work of the Newport Red Cross, telling 
how it came into being when the “*U-5 3” paid its 
unforgettable visit to Newport Harbor, and how it 
has ever since enlisted the services of every patriotic 
Newport woman. 

To our first Fifty Years, hail and farewell! 
Harper’s Bazar will henceforth look forward, not 
backward. ‘There will be many surprises, many 
changes. Meanwhile, although there are other 
things to announce even now, there is one thing 


ot particular importance to be set down in their 


“stead. You cannot trust to chance that you will 
have Harper’s Bazar. The supply is not up to the 
demand. To have the remarkable October number, 
and the other issues that will follow, you must ar- 
range either by subscription, or with your news- 
dealer, to have them delivered to you. 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1917 


Fiction 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 
First of a delightful SEV1ES of short 


stortes laid in the South. 


New chapters of «The Ghost Garden designs from the following great originators : Portrait, and article on “The Foy of | 
illustrated by Andre Castaigne. 56-59 Outdoor Life’. 
FANNIE BEN 60-61 Photographs and comment on the activities of 
Short story, Mates”, illustrated by SOULE. 62-63 soctety in the closing summer weeks. 
Arthur William Brown. 10.5. 68-69 
LADY DUFF GORDON . - - 72-73. (MARY GARDEN 


Short story, Passion-V ine’, 
illustrated by Walter Everett. 


Lhe romance of **Brovklanadwood ”, 
in the Green Spring Valley, Md. 


Fashions 


Lhe first authentic forecast of the winter mode ts 
on pages 50-59. The Paris letter is on pages 
64-67. Read these two articles before buying any 
part of your autumn and winter wardrobe and you 


Along Fifth Avenue”, with Harper's Bazar’ s 
selections from the smartest dressmakers and 
specialty shops, is on pages 74-78. The Personal 
Shopping Service, with its money saving sugges- 
tions from the best stores is om pages 79-80. 


Society 
MRS. FRANK VANDERLIP. . . 44 
Frontispiece portrait, and an important 


article on *““Women’s Work in Our 
War’. 


An Exclusive Portrait. 
MARY NASH CHEZ ELLE . 2. | 48 


A TEST FOR THEATRE-GOERS . 49 - 


BALLET RUSSE . . 


Harper's Bazar is published monthly by the International Magazine Company. George L. Willson, President; S. S. Carvalho, Treasurer; W.G. Langdon, Secretary, 119 West 40th Street, New York City. 


Single Copies, 25 cents. 


&c _ Yearly subscriptions in United States and dependencies, $3.00. 
subscription has expired it is best to renew it at once, using the blank enclosed. 


In Canada, extra postage, $1.00. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as second-class mail. 


In foreign countries, extra postage, 2.00. 
In requesting change of address please give the address to which The Bazar is now being sent, as well asthe new one. 
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MRS. FRANK A. VANDERLIP AND HER SON JOHN: 


An inspiring word to the women of America is contained in this extract from Mrs. Vanderlip’s article: 
to serve. They have always served at home. 


‘‘Women are eager 
ready for every sacrifice. 


Now our government needs their work outside of their homes. They will be 


I believe that the ideal of democracy, with its promise of opportunity for every child, is a clear and 
definite belief in the minds of women, and that we are ready to give to our utmost to create a world democracy.”’ 
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NWICTORS CHAPMAN. 


% 


VICTOR 
CHAPMAN 


From a drawing in chalk by 
John Elliott, exhibited at the 
Newport Art Association. 
Victor Chapman, one of the first 
American aviators to die in 
France, fell more than a year ago 
in a successful effort to save the 
lives of several fellow pilots. 


WOMEN’S WORK OUR WAR 


By NARCISSA GOX VANDER 


AR is not all waste. Despite the ter- 
rible loss and expenditure, there will 
many, many gains, and among the 
most important will be a recognition 
of the resources that have hitherto 
been. but partially developed in the 
field of women’s work. 

“The work of women in the war,” said Sir James 
H. Thomas, the head of the British Labor Com- 
mission which has just visited this country, in 
speaking to a group of suffragists, “‘has opened up 
vast resources of national wealth hitherto un- 


* dreamed of, and this wealth will never again be | 


lost.” 

Women are doing many valuable and difficult 
services in connection with the war, but their most 
important contribution is the offering of final and 
complete proof that the work and resources of both 
men and women are necessary for the successful 
prosecution of such a great organized struggle as 
now engages us. Every government that is waging 
war has come to recognize that the devotion of the 
women—their work, their financial means, their 
faculty for organization—has become essential to 
the life of the nation. ; 

Women all over the country have thrown them- 
selves into the work that seems to them most 
profitable for the common good. Before we en- 
tered the struggle these activities confined them- 
selves largely to the Red Cross work. Numbers of 
women took first aid courses, and of these many 
have taken. additional courses that have made them 
capable of being hospital aids, or of dire¢timg the 
making of surgical dressings. Many professienal 
nurses have been going to France and England 
ever since the beginning of the war, but it is par- 
ticularly of the later activities that I wish to speak. 

When the National Council of Defense, with its 
various committees, was appointed by the President 
and Cabinet, a woman’s committee was formed. 
This group, composed of some of the most ex- 
a and efficient women in the country and 

eaded by the universally beloved Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw, has already completed the organization of 
State divisions through which the work will be 
distributed to all of the States. The State divisions 
are designed to coordinate, through official channels, 

of the women’s organizations and their work in 
the various States. The particular task that has 

n given to this committee, now that its days 
of organization are over, is the distribution of the 
food pledges and the direction of the thrift 
Campaign for the federal government. Only 
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women, trained by long years of unselfish service 
throughout the country, could have organized the 
forty-eight States so promptly and wisely, and 
could wield the power in their hands so safely and 
sanely. Every woman.in the United States should 
welcome and gladly follow such splendid leadership. 

The Nationa] League for Woman’s Service, 
formed just before the entrance of the United States 
into the war, has directed its efforts largely toward 
the training of women for special services. Among 
these are the running of automobiles; wireless, 
telephone and telegraph operating; camp cooking; 
and the management of canteens. As yet none of 
these things has been necessary, but soon canteens 
or restaurants in the railroad stations, through, 
which troops pass, will become indispensable. 

Before war was declared by the United States, 
the National American Woman Suffrage Association 
held a conference in Washington to decide upon 
what patriotic services this organization was best 
fitted to render. At the same time the New York 
State Woman Suffrage Party held a meeting in 
Albany to determine this same point. - These two 
enormous organizations agreed to offer specific 
services, rather than to wait for their work to be 
specified by an already overburdened government, 
ignorant of women’s abilities. This decision was 
based on the experience of the Englishwomen during 
the eighteen long months in which they implored 
the government to make use of services that they 
felt themselves capable of giving. It was only after 
the parading of fifty thousand women in the streets 
of London that women were put into the munition 
factories and other industries, where men could be 
freed for active service without loss of efficiency. The 
lesson of the Englishwomen, whose men had been 
killed for lack of sufficient munitions, made the 
suffragists the more determined to have their work 
used at once by the government. ° 

The activities that these women believed them- 
selves most capable of assisting were the Increase 
and Conservation of the Food Supply, the taking 
of the Military Census of Resources, and the edu- 
eation of foreigners for citizenship. The suffragists 
of New York State offered their services for the 
taking of the census to the Governor at once, and 
along with several other women’s organizations 
were accepted. In Westchester and Suffolk 
Counties and Richmond Borough, the Woman 
Suffrage Party organized and carried through the 
entire census program. In almost every other 
county of the State, the great majority of the 
census enumerators were suffragists, whose ex- 
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perience in working in their election districts fitted 
them for the required house to house canvass and 
the registration booth methods. 

The taking of the census-in New York State was 
undoubtedly the largest piece of government ser- 
vice that women have carried through. In West- 
chester County there were six thousand enumerators 
at work, three hundred automobiles were loaned, and 
196,000 men and women were listed, together with 
their resources and equipment, for service to the 
State. The chairman of the census for the county 
estimates that the salaries of the enumerators alone 
would have cost the State $78,000. If this county 
be taken as typical—and in so far as the energy and 
devotion of the women are concerned it is truly so 
—one may easily compute the saving in actual 
money and the increase of ability on the part of the 
workers for any future demand that may be made 
upon them. 

The especial talent of women for details was well 
illustrated in the excellent system that was followed 
throughout the two intense weeks of the census 
taking. The perfected diagrams of each assembly 
district (including the names, addresses and tele- 
phone numbers of the captains of election districts, 
the enumerators, and office workers at headquarters) 
the automobiles available, the telephone service 
provided for, checks on mistakes, saving of money, 
and the remarkable canvassing equipment of the 
enumerators—all these carefully anticipated ne- 
cessities for accurate work amazed both men and 
women familiar with organization. The unusual 
lack of mistakes was doubtless due to this thorough- 
going system. The cordial cooperation and a 
preciation of the county and town officials made the 
work go smoothly and with serenity. 

The census taking was an experience that has 
great significance in these days, when all the world 
is fighting for democracy. Women of all classes 
met each other on an equality. There were 
no privileges or exemptions. Rich and poor, 
native born and foreign born, met and talked with 
each other, helped each other, exchanged under- 
standing words and looks. For many a sheltered 
woman, the house to house canvass or the regis- 
tration desk was her first experience in the knowl- 
edge of how the other half lives; the first awakening 
to the fact that women have a solidarity—funda- 
mental interests, needs and desires that are common 
to all. The experience of meeting men en masse 
and finding them courteous, friendly and human 
was a surprise to many women. The polling-booth 

(Continued on page 102) 
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VERYTHING kind of went to pieces after 
mother died. But Pap said she was still 
guiding us from above, and he wouldn’t 
do nothing without first saying to him- 
self, Would she of wanted it done like 
this, or this way?’’ And if he got no 

direct answer, he’d let on he was choosing the way 
he thought she’d of liked best. But things didn’t 
go on the same; they kind of went to pieces. To 
take just one thing: the hall clock. It had a picture 
on it of a young man in a pot hat and a long black 
coat lifting a mortgage off a homestead; and mother 
used to make Pap wind it every Friday night, be- 
cause Saturday night he wasn’t ever home till late, 


and the first Friday after mother was buried come 


around, and after supper Pap begun to look at the 
young man liftin’ the mortgage, like he seed 
ghosts, and then he fetches a long breath and says, 
“She would ’er wished it wound. Just because 
she’s done gone and left us, she wouldn’t want the 
old clock to run down. I seem to hear her say 
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‘tick on’: 


So saying, Pap riz out of his chair, bumps into a 


table, fetches the key out from under the clock and 
begins to wind; first with one hand till that gets 
wore out, and then with the other. Every time 
the key goes all the way round, the clock’s insides 
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Then Susan she says: “‘You dun 
enough for one night, without whip- 
ping a child because he can’t he!) 
being smart once in a while.” 


GOUVERINEUR MORRIS 


I 


Pockets’’ 


makes a noise like dropping two or three nails on 
the floor, the hands moves backward a minute or 
two, like they was surprised at something, and the 
whole clock starts to rear up on her hind feet. I 
reckon Pap was fifteen minutes winding that clock. 
Then he puts the key back underneath, and takes 
the clock in his two hands and rocks her sideways 
to set the penjulum swinging. Then he goes back 
to his chair, bumping into the table on the way, 
and sets down. 

‘“‘T guess maybe you wound her too tight, father,”’ 
says Susan. And she looks up from the shirt she 
was making, with the same sort of look in her eyes 
that mother often used to look up with, and Pap 
says, “I reckon I did mot wind her too tight.’’ And 
I chips in and says, ‘‘Then why don’t she go?” 
And Pap says, “That’ll be about a// from you!”’ 
And that time he reckoned right, for most always I 
know when to keep my head shut—especially after 
PP ’s got back from visiting a sick friend, and smells 
ike it. 

And it looked for a while as if he’d reckoned right 
about the clock, becaugg, all of a sudden, she 
dropped two or three nafs inside her and begun to 
tick. Pap says, “‘It ain’t everybody can tell me what 
I don’t know about clocks.”” And right on top of 
that, as if to show she was in secret collision with 
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him, the old clock fetches a kind of hiccup, and 
rings twenty-nine times almost faster than I can 
count. I says, “It’s later’n I thought.”’ And with 
that, Pap gives me one of his black looks and starts 
to get up. I sits still as a mouse and wonders if 
it’s one of those times when mother would of 
wished him to use a stick or just the flat of his hand, 
and then the old clock comes to the tescue. She 
goes whirr whirr twice, and then stops. Susan 
gets right up at that and takes Pap by the arm. 
There was a big tear-drop, hangin’ on for dear life, 
in each of her eyes, but they had a set look like 
mother’s had in them sometimes, and she says: 

“You dun enough for one night. You better get 
some sleep. Do you want Bud to know? It's 
enough for one night to have busted mother’s 
clock, which was about the only nice thing she had 
left, without whipping a child because he cant 
help being smart once in a while. You better go 
to bed, and take a good dose of salts in the morn- 


ng. 

Well, Pap actually fell for that. But he didnt 
look like an angel while he was falling. He give 
Susan one of his blackest looks, bumps into the 
table again, makes a couple of big zigzags to the 
door, and so to bed. His room, which used to be 
mother’s and his, is right overhead and we can 
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‘*Of course I méan you, honey,’’ says Murray. ‘‘I 


hear him going to bed.. First the floor boards 
creaks, and then there’s a big thump. 

I says: “‘There goes his left boot.” 

Susan says: ‘‘What makes you think it’s his left 
boot, Bud?” 

: And I says: “‘The right one was tied in a hard 
not.” 

Then we listens for the second thump, but there 
isn’t any. For a time, the bed-springs make like 
they was restless and that’s all. Susan steps to the 
window and heaves it wide open, so’s the fresh air 
can come in. 

“Tt’s cleared,” she says, “I can see stars. And 
now you better "do your lessons and go to bed.” 

“What did you. mean,” I says, “‘when a while 
ago you says to Pap, ‘Do you want Bud to 
know?’” 

“Did I say that?” 

“Yep. And you must of meant something. Not 
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much, maybe, but something. What is it you think 
I don’t know? Do you think I don’t know that 
Pap drinks up all the whiskey he can lay his hands 
on? Because I do. Do you think I don’t know 
about Harry Legree—” 

‘“What about him?” snaps Susan. 

But I just shuts one eye, and rubs my mouth 
with the back of my hand, like it had something 
on it that ought to come off. After a second, 
Susan understands and blushes_up good and red. 
Then she says: 

“You .know too much, Bud, and not enough. 
Harry Legree has gone away from here. He wanted 
me to go with him. But I don’t like him enough. 


He said if I’d give him one kiss, he’d keep straight | 


and never touch whiskey again as long as he lived. 
Now you know as much as I do. 

“It’s a pity somebody didn’t kiss a little tem- 
perance into Pap,” I says. ‘‘But I don’t want my 
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Photographic Illustrations by Lejaren A. Hiller 


love you.’’ 


own sister to cut loose and kiss all the young drunks 
in this county. First thing you know, your face’d 
be wore to the bone. Where’s Harry Legree gone?” 

““No’th. To Long Island. To work in a race 
stable. And now you’d better get after your 
’rithmetic.”’ 

So I sets to work, and Susan takes up her sewing 
again. Time passes, and first I gets one sum done 
and then another. Then Susan says: 

‘““What are you chortlin’ about?” 

I chortlin’?”’ 

Yep.” 

“Well, if I was, I don’t know why.” 

But I did know just the same, only I couldn’t of 
told Susan, not for worlds. And the next time she 
spoke, she says: 

“It’s bedtime, Bud.” 

‘‘How do you know, now the clock’s busted?” 

“Have you finished your sums?” 
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“Yep,” I says, as I gets the last one done. 
“Then it’s bedtime.” 
So I goes over to her, and says: 


“Susan Pringle, if you'll give me a kiss, I’ll 


never touch a drop of—”’ 

I don’t know what she said, because she closed 
my ears with a box apiece, but she laughed, and 
give me the kiss, and then her eyes went dark, and 
she says: 

‘“‘You darling little motherless boy! I’ve got to 
be father and mother to you, and hall clock thrown 
in.” And she give me another kiss. 

“Ts that why you wouldn’t go with Harry 
Legree?”’ I says. 

questions you do ask!” 

“Tf you won’t tell, don’t. But I ought to know.” 

“Bud,” she says then, “I will tell you. If it 
hadn’t been for you, I might have gone away with 
Harry. But it wouldn’t have been fair to him, 
because I don’t like him enough. I get feeling kind 
of desperate at times. That’s all. And now you 
know as much as I do. So you be a good brother to 
me, and I'll be a good sister to you.”’ 


‘And : so to bed. But not in it, just on it for a 
time, after making such sounds as is suitable to a 
boy undressing and going to bed, like stamping one 
foot loud and then the other, and pouring water 
first into the wash-bowl and then into the slop-jar, 
and saying aloud in case any one is at the door 
listening, “‘I wish the bristles wouldn’t come out of 
my tooth-brush so awful,’ and then kneeling on 
the floor good and hard, and then blowing out the 
candle good and loud, and then getting on the bed 
and flumping about till settled. 

‘As soon as Susan would be thinking I’d be sound 
asleep, I ups and climbs out the window, and so by 
the rain spout to the ground. Then to the bushes 
by the yard gate . . . Pretty soon, away down 
the big road, I hears a sound of horses’ feet cluck- 
ety-cluckety. Then I sees a spark of fire about the 
height of a man’s mouth riding on a horse from the 
ground. And I says, ‘“‘Here comes the reason why 
Susan was in such a hurry for me to be off to bed.”’ 

And sure enough I hear the house door open, and 
down the walk comes Susan. 

Murray Bird, for it was him, sure enough, pulls 
up at the gate, tosses the bridle over the horse’s 
head, lifts one leg over the horse’s back in front of 
himself , and so to the ground. 

They shakes hands and sits on the fence. I was 
so close I could of pushed them off it. 

“Well,” says Murray Bird, “‘ how you gettin’ on?” 

And Susan she mimicks a nigger, and says: ~- 

‘Jes’ tol’ble.”’ 

Murray Bird asks if she minds if he smokes, and 
Susan says she don’t know how 
it is, but she just dotes on the 
smell of terbaccer out o’ doors. 
Then Murray lights up, and 
says, “It’s real kind of you to 
let me drop in like this.” And 
Susan says, “It’s more than 
polite for you to put the obli- 
gation that way. I lead a lone- 
some life, and I’m always glad 
to see my friends.” 

“I wish I had as many dol- 
lars as you’ve got friends, 
Susan Pringle.” 

Then they talks about how it 
looks as if to-morrow would be 
a fine day, and how funny it 
was that Thursday had looked 
as if it was going to clear and 
hadn’t. And then they shets 
up for a spell, while Murray 
Bird clears his throat out a 
couple a times. Then he says: 

thinkin’ of gettin’ 
married, Susan.” 

‘““How splendid!’ says Su- 
san. ‘“‘Who is she?”’ 

Then Murray says, “Don’t 
you know?” 

Then they both shets up for 
another spell. Then Susan 
Says: 

“of you mean me, Murray, 
say so.’ 

T see his hand begin to creep 
toward her. it crep’ toward 
her, and crap’ across her back, 
and then it crop’ aroun’ the 
corner; but it never touched 
her. | 

“Of course I mean you, 
honey,” he says. “I love you.’ 
Susan sighs, and then says: 

“Murray,” she says, “did 
you need to brace yourself up 
to tell me this?” 
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“I am skairt, Mary May,” I says. 


ihe Wringles 


“What do you mean, Susan?”’ 

It was then his hand crep’ back to where it be- 
longed. Pretty soon Murray says: 

could kill myself!” 

“You'll find a weapon in each of your hip- 
pockets, Murray,” says Susan. But she don’t say 
it like she wants to be smart, but like she’s sorry 
and tired. ‘‘One’s quick, and one’s slow, but 
they’re both sure.” 

‘“‘Susan,” he says, “‘if you’ll marry me, I’ll never 
touch another drop as long as I live.” » 

“Tell me that when you haven’t touched a drop 
for a year.” 

“‘And you'll marry me—then?”’ 

“‘T won’t promise, Murray. But I’ll listen to 
what you have to say, which I won’t do now.” 

Murray he slips off the fence, and Susan she slips 
off, too. : 

“A year from to-day,” says Murray. “But, oh, 
my Lord, what’s to keep me goin’ in the mean- 
while? Where can I look for strength? 
Susan!”’ 

Murray sounds like he’s got a sudden thought. 

“Susan . . .. will you kiss me just once, to 
give me strength and patience?” 

“All right, Murray,” she says. 

He kissed her on the mouth, and she kissed him 
back, and then he turns his face up to the stars, 
and looks noble, and says now he’s a man, if he 
never was before. And then he dives a hand into 
each of his hip-pockets and fetches out a black 
bottle from one and a gun from the other, and quick 
as winkin’ he flings the bottle into the air and lets 
off the gun—crack—and smashes the bottle all to 
flinders, which had cost him forty-five cents at the 
dispensary. 

‘““Now you’ve done it!”’ says Susan. 

“I guess your father won’t disturb hisself for 
only one pistol shot,”’ says Murray. 

“‘T was thinking of Bud.” 


HEN they both stands listenin’. But nobody 

seems to of waked. And Susan says: 

“Now go, Murray, and mind you keep straight 
and clean.” 


“I'll bring the world to your feet!’ says Murray, 


and he tries to vault on his horse, but only bumps 
his stomach against the saddle and has to climb on. 
Then he waves his hat around and around in the air 
like he was General Lee chargin’ Yankees, and goes 
off down the road as tight as he can make his horse 
run. 

Susan she stands a while lookin’ after him, then 
she fetches a sigh, and she says to herself, ‘‘ You’re 
gettin’ to be a regular Keeley cure, young wo- 
man,’ and she marches off to the house, and I 
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“I’m an inheritary drunkard. 


ae 


_Aollers and by the rain spout up to my window, and 
so to bed. 

Pretty soon Susan comes into her room, which is 
next to mine, and goes to bed, after the sounds 
which is customary in girls, such as lighting the 
candles in front of their mirrors, and brushing out 
their hair and combing it, which sounds ‘a long 
time, and saying ‘‘Ouch!’” ‘when the comb strikes 
a snaggle, and this night Susan cried after she was 
in bed, and so to sleep. 


EXT day we had breakfast most an hour too 
early, because the clock was bust. Pap come 

down lookin’ white and ashamed, like a dead cat- 
fish, but when I says, ‘‘I heard a pistol shot in the 
night,” he brightens up. He’d a run a mile any day 
to see a man shot, or a nigger lynched or a dog- 
fight, and he says he’ll nose around after breakfast 
and find out what happened. But first he goes to 
feed our ole mulé, Hannah, and has a good nap ona 
litter of pine straw, and I takes my books and | 
gges and sits on the fence to wait for the other kids _ 
to go to school with, and pretty soon Susan comes 
out, and says, “I reckon I called you too early, 
Bud. Look at the sun.” 

“‘T ain’t interested in the sun,” I says. ‘See 
them tracks.” 

‘“What of them?” says-she. 

“Why,” says I, “they’re like words in a book, 
and fresh, too.” 

“Tf they’re like words in a book,” says Susan, 
‘“‘let’s hear you. read them, Bud.”’’ 

“Well,” says I, “last night a man comes ridin’ 
up the big road, and stops. There—see? And gets 
off. And walks a few steps to where them little 
footprints comes to meet him. Him and little feet 
must of sat on this here fence, because them deeper 
prints marks where they jumped off to. See thém 
pieces of green glass? That’s a whiskey flask like 
they sell at the dispensary for forty-five cents. 


See that gray streak on what was part of the bot- 


tom? That’s lead. Last night a man busted a 
whiskey bottle with a pistol shot. That was the 
shot I heard. More than that, the bottle had 
whiskey in it, because I been smelling some of the 
glass.” 

Susan by now was good and red, but she laughs 
and says, ‘‘What in the name of creation would a 
man shoot up his own bottle of whiskey for?” ‘ 

“How do you know it was his?’’ I asks. 

Susan don’t answer, and I says: 

“Maybe it was because he promised never to 
touch another drop as long as he lived. Them little 
prints there, Susan—them’s yours. And I know 
now why you drove me off to bed before my time. 
It ’pears to me,” I says, “‘like you was gettin’ :to 
be’ a regular ole Keeley cure.” 

“Bud! You saw us!” 

But I don’t answer, I just 
looks up the road and sees the 
kids comin’, and hollers to 

"em, and Susan she goes back 
to the house kind of befuddled, 
and mad, and laughin’. 

Pretty soon the kids catch 
up with where I’m sittin’, and 
so to school. I walks behind 
with Doggie Banks, because 
we was the oldest, except for 
Mary May, who is the same 
age and walks ahead with 
Blinkie Banks and Henry Beal. 

“Doggie,” I says, “‘do you 
know what I’m goin’ to do, 
before this sun sets?”’ 

ao | bet you get kep’ in at 
recess,” he says. 

eet I says. 
“IT bet you what you like that 
I gets Mary May to let me 
kiss her.” 

“You! Why, you miserable 
freckled shrimp, you won’t do 
any such thing!. First .place 
she isn’t your girl, and second 
place, she’s never been kissed.”’ 

“it.I wanted to, it would be 
different,” I says. “I don’t 
want to, but I got to, that’s 
all. And if I do, you a carry 
my books home "from school; 
and if I don’t, I’ll carry 
yours.’ 

And then I tells Doggie the 
idea I got, and how I’m just 
dyin’ to see if it works every 
time. Only I don’t let on 
about it being Susan I got the 
idea from, and Doggie says 
he don’t know but what he’ll 
’ see if he can’t get somebody 

(Continued on page I00) 
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MRS. JAY 
Daughter of the late Harvey Graham, of New York. Mrs. Gould explains her fondness for outdoor life in these words: ‘“‘Though I was 
born in the United States, my childhood and young girlhood were spent in Hawaii—and there in a sentence is probably the-real secret of 
my love of nature.”’ This summer, like so many patriotic Americans, Mrs. Gould has been strongly interested in practical farming. 
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HEN I am asked, as in this instance, 
to tell why I so love the outdoor 
world, the question always surprises 
me. Personally, I cannot’ under- 
stand why any one can fail to love it. 
When I ask a few questions of my 
own, I learn that it is generally assumed by my 
friends that I love nature because I am intensely 
interested in sports and devote much of my time 
to them—that sports, in fact, are the excuse for 
the simple, natural life that so strongly appeals to me. 

That is not quite true. Let me confess at once 
that I am not an expert in sports. Of course I play 
golf and tennis, and I always have; but the sport 
which I am especially fond of is swimming. 

When I was five years old my mother threw ‘my 
brother and me into the water with cork belts 
around us, and I suppose we imagined ourselves 
to be in a larger bathtub than usual. That was 
the beginning of our water life, and we soon adopted 
the Hawaiian point of view—which is that every 
one goes into the sea twice a day as a matter of 
course, and that those who greatly love it go in 
three or four times. 

In later years I learned the infallible test by 
which one distinguishes the true sea lover from the 
false one among women. It is this: a woman loves 
sea-bathing in proportion to the willingness she 
feels to dress for it. The true bather will get into 
and out of her bathing-suit half a dozen times a 
day. The semiardent bather will do it twice. The 
woman next to her will murmur, “Dear me, it’s 
such a nuisance to get ready!” -And in those few 
words the whole story of indifference is told. 

One would feel terribly out of things if one did 
not swim well in the Hawaiian Islands. Most 
swimmers there use the rapid overhand Australian 
stroke, which cannot be bettered for steady.swim- 
ming; ‘and of course many become expert divers. 


Though I was born in the United States, my . 


childhood and young girlhood were spent in Hawaii 
—and there in a sentence is, probably, the real 
secret of my love of nature. For nothing in this 
world can be more beautiful than the Hawaiian 
Islands, with their rich and marvelous coloring, 
their fields of sugar-cane and pineapple, their long 
twilights, their soft sea-breezes, their music, their 
flowers, the feeling they give one of living in a 
happy dream. Everything in Hawaii calls one to 
the mountains and the sea. 

When we were married, six years ago, my hus- 
band and I went to the Catskills to spend our 
honeymoon at Furlough Lodge, where I had an 
opportunity to study American nature; and in a 
different way I found it as wonderful and beautiful 
as in Hawaii. 

One day, when we were tramping over the hills, 
we came upon a little house on the estate of 
my father-in-law and within a mile of Furlough 
Lodge. It was a very simple place—a farmhouse, 
probably a hundred years old, strongly built but 
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Mr. Gould wins, every vear, the highest 
possible honors at court-tennis. His un- 
failing tennis victories have, indeed, some- 
what overshadowed his prowess as an all- 
around sportsman. Harper's Bazar ts glad, 
therefore, to present this unconventional but 
very typical picture of Mr. Gould, taken at 
Furlough Lodge after a successful coon hunt. 
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with no architectural beauty. It had undeveloped 
possibilities, however, and as we stood staring at 
it these possibilities flashed upon us. 

‘““Wouldn't it be enchanting,” I said, “‘to have 
this little place for our own; and to come here and 
do it over, and then spend part of every summer 
here?” 

We moved into that little house the next day. 

At first we bought a few necessary articles of 
furniture—some tables, some chairs, some _ beds. 
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Also, of course, we knocked down partitions and 
put in bathrooms and fireplaces. And we light- 
heartedly ‘“‘camped out’’, while we scoured the 
countryside for typical “yore of old furniture that 
fitted into our plans for the house. We found 
treasures which the farmers marveled over our 
eagerness to buy—dquaint chairs, highboys and 
four-posters, clocks and_ spinning-wheels, old- 
fashioned mirrors and old bits of glass. | 

When the house was finished and. furnished, 
showed little change on the outside. As for < 
inside—the friends who come to-us seem to like it. 
It is all extremely simple, but it’s rather unusual 
in its way. In the dining-room I have a window 
made like one in Knole Castle. In my own room 
the furniture is cream-colored with flowers painted 
on it. 

When the house was finished I made a garden, 
which is really my own work and my idea of what 
a Catskill garden should be like. It is an~old- 
fashioned garden, filled with flowers transplanted 
from the mountains around us; and because they 
are encouraged and watered and nourished these 
flowers, of course, are now much larger and finer 
than the original family groups from which I took 


m. 

All the Catskill field flowers are represented 
here—swamp-lilies, wild iris, goldenrod, and the 
rest; and of course there are black-eyed Susans, 
bergamot, hollyhocks, scabiosa, and the hardier 
plants that grow among rocks. My only assistant 
is an old man who helps with the weeding. He and 
I do that together; and anybody who has ever 
weeded an ambitious little garden throughout an 
entire summer knows how much exercise that 
means. In addition to the wild flowers, I have a 
few: roses and some of the good old favorites. 

Around the garden we built a wall, made of field 
stones, with a rustic door on one side and ivy 
climbing over the stones. This climbing, naturally, 
the ivy did in its own good time, which was not as 
swiftly as I would have had it. But now, like the 
garden, it looks as if it had always been there. 
Indeed, our walled garden, though it was started 
only six. years ago, already seems as old and as 
much a part of its surroundings as the house itself. 

We breakfast out on the terrace, which over- 
looks the garden; and that none of its charm may 
be lost every member of the family gets up for 
breakfast, which is at half past eight o’clock. 
After breakfast I gather the flowers for the entire 
house, and by the time I have selected and ar- 
ranged them and filled the different vases the morn- 
ing is almost gone. But the work keeps me out in 
the open—and that is the principal thing. 

During our first summer I occasionally went 
trout fishing with my husband, but could not 
develop any enthusiasm over it. The water of the 
rushing stream is very cold, and rather hard for a 
girl to stand up in. Also, unless one is very 

(Continued on page 104) 
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you were mad,’ 


cate uniqueness of the situation. 


girl-into a partial, almost unwilling con- 


her, and his whole thought was bent on 


how to meet her with the. exact. measure of com-- 


prehension; how to take her with just seriousness 
enough to. make her feel that her instinct: had not 
been mistaken,-and yet not so seriously as to let 
her think she had revealed too much of what evi- 


_ dently, as a rule, she kept so jealously to herself. 


He said at last quite simply: 

“T understand, I think. From what -I sie 
gathered of her character, I feel as you do.” 

‘““As I do?” She seemed to-hold in her breath on 
the words. 7 

“That she would not have forgiven,” he expiained. 

He felt, rather than heard, the tense breath re- 
leased little by little; then she said, looking not at 
him now, but before ‘her at the fine network of the 
woods: 

“Tt must take a sort of genius to be relentless.”’ 

“Yes. There was that sort of genius in the six- 
teenth century.” 

“Oh, . .” Her voice had a dissenting note. 

“The thing I mean isn’t of any particular century. 
It’s a question of personality.” 

“Exactly, there were many such personalities 
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ADFORD.was intensely aware of the deli- 
. thing about him had drawn this unusual 


fidence that he felt sure was rare with: 


~ 


Radford ventured, 


By 


“*you 


THE STORY —W hile hunting in the Virginia 
mountains, Evan Radford, scion of a distin- 
guished Massachusetts family, comes upon Her 
Wish, a fine old deserted house that is believed 


to. be haunted. He has an uncanny feeling of 


having been in the place before, and even the 
personality of Melany Horsemanden, for whom 
the-house had-been built a century or more ago, 
is vaguely familiar. On arrival at-Mr.-War- 
renger's, where: he is to visit for a few days, the 
queer *‘ possessed”’ feeling still persists, and he 
at-once makes inquiries about the Horsemanden 
branch of his host's family. It develops that 
Melany Horsemanden, the reigning beauty of 
her day, had been betrothed to one Geoffrey 
Branton, a Northerner, but on his refusal to 
assume the name of Horsemanden, sell his es- 
tates in the North and live permanently at Her 
Wish, as she arrogantly demanded, she termi- 
nated the engagement. In her pride of race, she is 
supposed still to rule Her Wish and to resent 
intrusion. With Melany Warrenger, the 
daughter of his host. Radford sets out on a second 
visit to the house and learns, to his amazement, 
that. she believes her ancestress malevolenily 
pursues her for bearing the same Christian name. 
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in the cinque-ce nto—oh,- hundreds of them!" 


‘*Hundreds? - How- terrible!” 
‘Terrible but wonderful,” - Radford ventured to 
qualify. - . 


“Terrible but wonderful: . « « She repeated 
slowly, as if fitting the-words to some image in her 
mind. “Terrible but wonderful. ; .” she said 
again. 
- Her tone put before him, as if. painted against 
the hazy background, a vivid picture of the fierce 
bright Melany of Her Wish; a picture whose 
black eyes, steadily malev olent, were focused upon 
the living Melany’s pale, brooding face. 

“It must interfere with your pleasure in the old 
place to feel that personality so keenly,” he said, 
wishing to let her see that he had not taken too 
much for granted. 

““Tnterfere’?”’ she echoed, then on a dropped 
tone, ‘‘Yes, it does rather—interfere. I mean,” 
she interpreted herself quickly. “‘that one feels an 
influence, as if—well, as if one weren’t wanted.” 

“Don’t you think a lot of it may be just what 
has been handed down about her? The tradition 
and that letter?” 

“Of course that’s part of it,” she admitted. 

‘‘But you feel there’s more?”’ 

He was afraid he had ventured a shade too far, 
for she didn’t answer at once. Then to his sur- 
prise she said quietly: ‘Mach more.” 
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A revelation came to Radford at that—of the 
imperative need urging her to share these impres- 
sions. He felt as if he had arrived only in the nick 
of time to keep the tension of her secret mind from 
snapping with silence. And the sure intuition that 
had told her his hidden mind would comprehend 
drew him closer to her. He measured his words 
carefully this time. 

“You feel it’s not only am influence, but her in- 
fluence?” he asked. 

‘“‘T want to see what you will feel in that Serine” 
she countered. 

Radford thought that the best way now was to 


‘come forward with a confession of his own. 


They had turned into the long avenue of fir- 
trees that led to Her Wish’s gates. He could just 
see the chimneys of the house and a bit of the dark 
hedges, which even in the sunlight struck him 
afresh as a fateful boundary. His heart quickened, 
as it had done the evening before, with the feeling 
of mysterious recognition. He told her of it, keep- 
ing back his fancy about the scent of damask roses 
near the-grave and that strange humming chord, 
which he still believed to have been the effect of 
some draught in one of the chimneys. 

““Ves,”’:she said, ““I know. What is it, I wonder? 
Have we lived before and remember, do you think? 
Or do we—slip out—in our sleep and make strange 
journeyings?”’ 

“Both, perhaps,” said Radford. 

She just raised her eyes to his, then looked again 
at the gates they were approaching. 

“Was it a—pleasant feeling?”’ she then asked. 

“Not pleasant exactly—more excited—exallé. 
It made me curious to know if any thing was to 
come—afterward. ‘Whether it—’ he was puzzled 
to express just what his feeling had been—*‘ whether 
it meant anything, you know,” he ended rather 
baldly. ‘“‘It seemed like a queer sort of riddle. I 
felt there was a meaning, but that it was, well, ‘up 
to me’ to find it.”’ 

They had reached the gates now, and the girl 
stood gazing through the iron flower-work and 
tendrils at the dreamy house. 


ERHAPS,” she said, “you'll find it—there.”’ 
Her voice shook suddenly. ‘‘Oh, I pray you 
will!’’ she cried, and her hands went to her breast, 
and in her eyes that sought his with supplication 
there were tears. Radford spoke with a tenderness 
as frank as her appeal. — 

“Why do you pray that?” he asked. 

“Because,” she answered, her eyes never leaving 
his, » because I believe you were sent here—to help 
me. 

“If I can, you may be sure I will,” said the young 
man. 

“Oh, youcan! You will—I feel it,’ she said, even 
more fervently. 

Against that influence?”’ 

“Against influence!” cried the girl, at last 
wholly unveiling her inner self to him with mystic 
passion. 

Radford was as amazed-and thrilled as if some 
supernally shy, fugitive being, a wood-nymph say, 
fleeing from panic danger, had appeared before him 
in appeal. This then was the meaning of that look 
in her veiled eyes. Her wound, crueler than mere 
loss could make it, had been dealt in her belief by 
a weapon not only sharp, but poisoned. It was 
strange how certain he felt in that instant of revela- 
tion that she believed the loss of her voice to be the 
dreadful result of the influence she had defined for 
him in her cry of surrender. 

“T won’t fail you,” he said. - “I'll never fail your 
beautiful belief in me.” 

Now her words rushed eagerly, stammeringly: 

“IT knew it. I knew yvou—almost at once. I 
didn’t talk last evening because I was feeling you— 
trying to make out whether it was only my fancy— 
or—” her smile was quite lovely, “‘whether you 
were what I thought you. I couldn’t tell you this— 
I couldn't have told you anything—but for what 
you told me just now in the woods. That little dog! 
Oh,” she broke off, and her breast struggled against 
nervous laughter, “think what that quaint little 
ghost did—it showed you to me as you are—it 
broke the seal—the awful seal I’ve had to set—” 
She could not finish, but laid her hand on her lips, 
telling him without words where that seal, broken 
now for him, had been so tragically set. At the 
same time she held out her other hand to him. It 
was an extraordinarily beautiful gesture, full of the 
implicit trust that a child sometimes signifies in 
giving its hand. 

Radford gently took her hand and bent over 
it, moved to the quick of a nature as sensitive 
as her own. 

“TI will not fail you,”’ he repeated, as he touched 
his lips to it. He felt as if with that kiss he were 
signing his fealty to a gentle, exiled princess. 
“Exiled” —again he had found just the right word. 
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That was what so exactly she seemed to him, a 
creature exiled from the joy that was surely her 
right, if beauty and sweetness did give rights in this 
queer world, as he had always rather ardently be- 
lieved. 


OR a few moments they remained silent, she 

trying to control some of the curious ecstasy that 
had mounted in her with the breaking forth vo: that 
sealed inner fountain, he searching for words that 
would not seem too abrupt or commonplace to link 
them to the next phase of their very real, yet ex- 
quisitely fragile, relationship. He expressed finally 
what just then he wished most. 

‘Shall we sit there under that fir and talk to- 
gether awhile before we go in?”’ he suggested, 
pointing to an aged fir-tree, with foliage that lay in 
silverish-green clouds upon its gnarled branches 
above a carpet of fragrant brown. 

‘““Yes,”’ she said, ‘‘I should like that so much.” 
And her sigh was one of content, as if he had given 
her by his suggestion what she too just then most 
wanted. 

She took off her hat, when they were settled upon 
the brown fir-needles, and leaning back her head 
against the tree closed her eyes as if it soothed her 
to feel its sunny, aromatic breath playing over her 
loosened hair..: Her face, with its closed eyes, had a 
sweet, exhausted look that went to Radford’s heart, 
plucked at its finest strings. The pure fragrance, 
aromatic yet chaste, was like the fragrance of her 
perscnality. And there was something too in the 
trustfulness of those closed eyes that touched him, 
as the confidence of birds touched him. Ever since 
he could remember, birds had seemed to him the 
most magical, the most endearing of living things, 
and their trust in man the most moving of miracles. 

She opened her eyes, and meeting his smiled 
gently. 

“T am tired,” she said. ‘We have come a long 
way—far longer than from Hilton to Her Wish.”’ 
‘Yes, a long way, but a very beautiful way.” 

‘“‘And I burned all the bridges, did I not? With 
a vengeance!’ She gave this a rueful quaintness, 
and her color flickered. 

“Tt was a glorious conflagration,’? smiled Rad- 
ford, glad th.t she could give things this natural, 
half-jesting turn. He knew what it must have cost 
her to break that seal of silence. **Some bridges 
are only built to be burnt.” 

“W wrt and she sighed—“mine are certainly 
in ashes.”’ 

‘““There’s a better way back,”’ he ventured, ‘“‘and 
you won’t need bridges.” 

she echoed quickly. 

“Back to the serene, bright place where you be- 
long—that I am to help you reach again.” + 

Her face took on its tragic pallor. 

‘“‘Serene, yes, perhaps—but' not bright—never 
bright any more.”’ 

He knew so w ell how she was hearing the echo of 
her hushed voice. 

“Ah, but sense is brightness and brightness,” 
he said, holding her with his young, kind eyes. 


. “We are not to walk by one star only—”’ 


“Ves, yes, we are!”’ she caught it from him with 
passionate vehemence. ‘The star of our greatest 
gift—that lights us—that draws us on. When that 
goes out—we grope—we stumble—all: the other 


stars in heaven—in our heaven—are only pale . 


freckles against the darkness—the dreadful dark- 


ness. Their rays don’t reach our path—don’t light 


our way.’ 

He couldn’t answer this cry of desolation with a 
phrase. He sat in silence looking down at the play 
of shadows, fine as the brush strokes in a Japanese 
drawing, that made a pattern over her white gown 
and the slender hand she had clenched in its folds. 
Her face was turned away from him. 


SHE broke this silence herself, speaking in the 
soft, husky tone that always. followed her out- 
bursts of emotion: 

“Would you care,” she asked, ‘‘to hear how it 
began?”’ 

“Ah, but you know I would.” 

She accepted this with a simplicity that he was 
beginning to recognize as one of her chief rarenesses. 

“Tt began,” she said, without waiting for further 
on his part, ““when I wasachild. I think—” 

er fine brows puzzled over it for a second, “that I 
was about twelve.” 

Radford’s heart jumped. This “it” then was 
not only the tragedy of her voice, she was going to 
tell him about that other thing also. 

‘““Yes,”’ she went on, “I am sure I couldn’t have 
been more than twelve. I was there—” she looked 
toward the iron gates—‘‘in the house. That por- 
trait—the one father spoke of last night—always 
had an intense fascination for me. I stood looking 
up at it that day until the eyes seemed to move on 
mine, and all at once something chill and dreadful 
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rushed through me—I don’t know how to describe 
it to you. It was as if the invisible part of me— 
soul—spirit—what you will—the essence of me was 
being shaken—rocked to and fro—loosened from 
my body. I ran, and ran, and ran. It was then 
that the thought first came to me. . . .” She 
stopped, catching in her breath. 
The thought—?” Radford prompted. 

“The thought that she hated me for wearing her 
name. That she would—punish me for it. Take, 
in her turn, something of mine.” 

Radford seemed to. see the flying figure of a 
child, the wind in its hair, fear in its darkened eyes, 
skimming down the terraced lawns toward them. 
And at the same time he saw also the whole thing— 
the childhood haunted by a nervous dread that 
with years had grown into an obsession—l’idée fixé 
that found in the loss of her voice the fulfilment of 
a dark presence. 

“Did you tell any one of this feeling?” he asked 
gently. 

‘“‘No—no one. I’ve never spoken of it till to-day. 
There was no one who would have understood.” 

“And it never left you? -I mean, you were always 
conscious of it—of a dread?”’ 

‘“‘ Always. I used to wonder’’—he saw the hands 
that she had clasped together tremble—“if I 
couldn ’t do something—to propitiate her.” 


‘THE smile she turned on him was like the piteous 
effort of a child to be brave in darkness that 
terrifies it. 

‘“‘T used to put fresh flowers before her portrait 
and on her grave—”’ She looked down a moment. 
“T do it still.” 

And Radford, glancing again at her clasped 
hands, remembered _ his feeling that the fresh 
flowers upon that grave in the ghost garden must 
have been laid there by a woman’s delicate hands. 

“It’s the feeling, I suppose,” she added with a 
sad bitterness, ‘“‘that made the Greeks call the 
Erinnyes the Eumenides; and still makes the Irish 
call the fairies they fear so much the ‘good people’.” 

Radford did not dare show. his pity, but he could 
not keep back his admiration. 

“TI never imagined such beautiful comme!” he 
exclaimed. 

“Courage? Whose courage?” she asked. 

“Why, yours! Yours—to keep such a thing to 
yourself—to live with it all these years and never 
speak of it. . 

She flushed again. 

“I didn’t speak of it because I was afraid to 
speak,” she said slowly. ‘{You are the only one I 
ever knew who wouldn’t have thought me mad. 
Father—Steven—no. I could never have told them 
such a thing. It’s because you know—for yourself 
—because you ’ve felt—such things—that I can 
speak to you.” 

Radford replied, his voice shaking a little, ‘Tell 
me how I can help you.’ 

“Ah,” she sighed, her eyes turning to him in wist- 


ful confidence, ‘ ‘I can’t tell you how, I can only feel 


that you wil. 

He hesitated an instant before asking, ‘“‘ You 
think I shall have some power to—come between 
you—? ‘To—as one might say—ward her off?” 

“To propitiate her,” the girl corrected softly. 

“You feel one wouldn’t be strong enough to— 
well—to dominate her?”’ 

-Melany gave a sort of moan. 

“Oh, you don’t dream how terribly strong she is!” 

“You really feel it to that extent?” he marveled. 
*“‘As if she were a dark power?” 

The girl whispered it—‘She is all Will—a re- 
lentless, implacable Will.” 

“But, ” began Radford, and he did not finish his 
sentence until she said urgently: 

““Go on—go on. You may say anything you 


_ like—anything.”’ 


“Then hasn’t she,” the young man’s voice was 
very low, modulated to the tragic aHusion he was 
about to make, ‘‘hasn’t she already satisfied this 
will in regard to you?” 

She accepted it as the kind cruelty of a surgeon’s 
knife, without wincing, but her face went white. 

““You mean—when she took away my voice?” 
Then, as he nodded, with the most extraordinary 
mingling of scorn and dread, she replied: “No! 


She is the daughter of the_horse-leech—she cries 


without ceasing, ‘Give! Give!’”’ 

“You think,” murmured Radford, appalled by 
the depth of her obsession, ‘‘that she means to take 
more from you?”’ 

‘“‘ All—if she can,” said Melany. “Tf you can’t 
help me—all—everything.”’ 

Radford knew now, with a leap of his intelligence 
that had in it no disloyalty to her, that he was 
either in the presence of a piteous dementia or one 
of those psychic mysteries that neither science nor 
religion has yet succeeded in explaining. Perhaps, 
he told himself, trying to bring all his rationality to 


> 
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bear on the amazing question, there might even be 
a mingling of both in the dark fabric—an oversensi- 
tive nature too easily reacting to such an influence, 
exaggerating the unseen power that very possibly 
existed, but that had no such evil limitlessness as 
her dread imagined. 

He turned to her, feeling that while they were 
at this abnormal pitch one screw more to the 
key governing the taut string would not matter, 
and that if, as she so touchingly repeated, he was to 
help her, he must know the full extent to which she 
had suffered this strange assault. 

“Have you ever,” he asked, “seen anything?” 
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a wonderful portrait—but that’s all,’’ he ended 


She shook her head slowly, but emphatically. 

““Thank Heaven—no!”’ she said fervently. An 
instant later, she added with a slight confusion, as 
if’ confessing against her will, but in the effort to 
be utterly frank with him: “‘I thought I heard some- 
thing once though—I fe/t that she was laughing at 
me, and then suddenly I seemed to hear a queer, 
soft laugh running up a little scale and stopping 
short. It was more in my mind that I heard it than 
in the air. It was the way one remembers a bit of 
music. . . .” She looked at him anxiously, 
trying to make out whether he understood. “ 
know though,” she ended, ‘“‘ whether it was with my 
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mind or—or really that I heard it—I know that she 
was there and laughing.” All at once she caught 
his arm in both her slight hands, and with the 
most heart-breaking desperation cried to him: “If 
you think me mad, J shall think so too! And then I 
shall be mad!”’ | 

Radford took her hands in his and held them 
firmly. They were wet and cold as ice. 

‘‘Listen,” he said, his eyes on hers, “‘if we are to 
be good comrades in this business we must trust 
each other absolutely; we must be absolutely frank 
with each other. How can you trust me if 

(Continued on page 82) 


ifs 


* 


HEN a room is to be lived in by people of 

both sexes, it will usually combine feminine 

and masculine qualities. But in every 
house, there is an opportunity for certain rooms 
that are exclusively feminine and for others that 
are frankly masculine. It may, and frequently 
does, happen that these are the most interesting 
rooms in the-house. Here, for example, are three 
rooms about which no doubt whatever can exist. 
On this page is an interior view of the charming 
tea-house designed and decorated by Mr. Everett 
Shinn for Mrs. William R. Coe, at Oyster Bay. A 
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harmonious blending of polychrome colorings is 
shown throughout the decoration—in the dull 
green latticework against the old blue background, 
and in all the decorative detail. The same color- 
ings are repeated in Mr. Shinn’s fan-shaped mural 
paintings at each end of the room, and in the fur- 
niture, with its decoration of floral garlands and 
two-toned silk cushions. The Chinese rug an 
window-draperies repeat the note of blue that 1s 
used throughout the room, while tiny electric lights, 
hidden behind the blue silk background of the ceil- 
ing, give a most pleasant illumination at night. 
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The buffalo, wart-hog, and nilgau are not acquisitions to a lady’s apartment, but they give an unmistakably masculine quality to the trophy-room of Mr. Percy Madeira, at Ogontz, Pa. 


SELLAR AND WHITE 


And here is another strongly masculine room—the gun-room of Mr. Henry Sampson, Jr., at Douglass Manor, L.I. Again we have plain evidence of the African effMoits of the owner. : 
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FANNIE 
HEASLIP 
LEA 


HE was twenty-nine when Richard Hark- 
ness married her, but he was not the only 
lover she had ever had—which is by way 
of commentary not conclusion. 

Some Frenchman, Balzac most likely, 
says somewhere that there is a certain 
sort of woman, small, thin and sallow, in whom 
other women can never see a shred of charm, but 
to whom men are drawn irresistibly; that sort of 
woman was Lydia Payne. She had had men about 
her all her life, but it so happened that until 
Richard Harkness came her way a liking for mar- 
riage had not obtained in her. Her small income 
sufficed to keep her decently; she had friends, amuse- 
ments, problems even; she painted a bit—enough 
to avail herself upon occasion of the iridescently 
spangled cloak of temperament; and when she so 
desired there were those who were only too ready 
to take hands and play with her. 

Richard Harkness, however, changed all that. 
Blond as Balder the Beautiful, thewed like an ox, 
frank as a boy of ten, careless of law as a wildcat, 
he walked into Minton on his way from Nagasaki 
to Montreal, saw Lydia Payne, put his arms about 
her and kissed her the first night he met her, mar- 
ried her within ten days and took her off along the 
road with him. 

- She was married in a rose-colored silk gown, the 
last of its kind she was to wear for several years. 
Next day he bought her tramping clothes and roared 
with delight when she put them on for him. They 
made Montreal in two weeks and sailed from there 
for Paris. Two years later Lydia’s cousin, Arthur 
Deering, ran across them in India. Lydia, he wrote 
home, was burned like a nigger and wiry as a boy. 
Richard Harkness was getting ready fora year in the 


' Himalayas, and Lydia was going along. 


“She’s wonderful!’ Arthur reported when he 
came back to Minton in the fall. “By Gad, you’d 
never know the woman! She’s sporting to her 
finger-tips. Nothing he does she won’t do with 
him—nothing too rough for her—she goes into 
places most women wouldn’t even want to read 
about. 
Game!—I give you my word it doesn’t begin to 
describe her. Not an ounce of superfluous flesh— 
not a nerve in her body. She packs her gun like a 
man. She’s forgotten what a powder-puff looks 
like. It makes you believe in marriage to look at 
those two—out-and-out partners. Fifty-fifty on 
everything. Regular mates, I call ’em.” 

Mrs. Arthur said “‘yes?”’ and lifted one delicate 
eyebrow. She-was the sort of woman who puts 

wder and puff and a lip-stick on the little table 

ide her bed before she turns off the light at 
night. She adored subtle new perfumes, and her 
dressing-table was as businesslike as a chorus 
girl’s. 

“Other women?’”’ she suggested sweetly. 

“Dick never looks at ’em,”’ said Arthur. 

“He will—give him time.” 

“Not likely, with a pal like that at his elbow.” 

“You amuse me, darling,” said Mrs. Arthur. 

“‘He’s in luck—whether you like it or not,” her 
husband retorted stubbornly. 

As for luck, however, the shoe might almost hav& 
been considered as being on the other foot. Lydia 
Harkness, racketing through Paris, rummaging 
through the bazaars of India, getting ready for a 
long, wonderful, hazardous year in the Himalayas, 
pinched herself a dozen times a day to see if she 
dreamed, or if the big adventurous boy who strode 
beside her, over all the magic roads they traveled, 
was really hers—if life honestly offered her all that 
her dazzled eyes perceived. What was slothful 
female ease—what were powder-puffs and teacups 
—drowsy afternoons beside little sputtering wood- 


fires—and languid, moonlit nights strung to the 


tune of sensuous fiddles and flutes—what were 
dancing feet and theaters, purple and gold operas 


—all the seductive little shops of all the world—to 
this! 


She learned to travel light, because she never 
knew at nightfall where the next day would take 
them. She, who had formerly groaned to see the 
first of every month come round, now took all petty 
affairs of credit and cash into her own keeping, 
because domestic arithmetic bored her lord. She 
made herself ride, made herself swim, made herself 
shoot, made herself tramp, with, in each case, a 
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And he absolutely worships her for it. - 


It was 


‘certain measure of distinction, because it pleased 


Dick, and because, so doing, they went hand in 
hand. She learned to type in order to keep his 
multitudinous notes in order. When geographic 
societies in various parts of the world did him 
honour, as from time to time they did, she pored 
over the papers he prepared for them, learned his 
premises as well as his conclusions by heart. Also 
she knew where to find his note-books, his shirt- 
buttons or his cigarettes at a moment’s notice; 
kept his fountain-pen filled and his stockings re- 
plenished; saw that he had the food he liked when 
obtainable, and the rest he needed, although she 
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the second kiss 


that Lydia saw 


went without her own in order to get it for him. 

In return for which, Richard Harkness, splendid 
and cheerfully unconscious egoist that he was, 
bestowed upon her the outpourings of a mighty 
affection. Il am not sure that, all things considered, 
the balance was not equal. He made poems to her 
amid the Himalayan snows—made love to her 
among any snows whatever, or none at all. And 
it was an epic and thundering love, fit to be dropped 
in the lap of a goddess. Days and nights of the 
four winds’ fury went into it—pulse of the surf on 
many shores, and blistering flame of many suns— 
flesh of the first peach-blossom and languorous 
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He made love to her—an epic and thundering love fit-for a goddess 
pallor of the last leaf on the tree—desire, open- Arthur. I had a letter a year ago—she sounded never give her a day over twenty-five. Best- 


— and passion burned clear as the morning- 
star— 

Richard Harkness had taken his fun where he 
found it—he, least of all, made any bones about 
that—but dll that women had taught him—and it 
was much—he brought to Lydia like so many 
flowers and burnt it before her like incense; bent 
his head even while he told her stories of old en- 
chantment, and set -his well-lessoned lips to hers, 
hot with the upspringing fires. of imperishable 
youth. 

It was not, all told, a bad bargain for Lydia. 

She grew away from mirrors, it is true; but she 
saw herself, whatever time she cared to look,. 
eternally embellished in the eyes of a mighty lover. 
_ After the Himalayas there was a year and a half 
in the Andes. Harkness broke a leg there, and 
Lydia dragged him three hours through the snow 
to the nearest shack. Indubitably that time she 
saved his life. 

- “Why not?—a large piece of selfishness on my 
part,’’ she assured him, when he could discuss the 
matter. “‘Whatever’ud I do without you, Rikky?” 

“You’ll never have to do without me—when I 
get ready to go I’ll take you along.” ' 

“T hope to Heaven you will,’ said Lydia. 

And she meant it. 

Idling up through the Argentine,-they came 
once more upon Arthur Deering, by whom Lydia 
sent various pleasantly unimportant messages back 
to people in Minton: 

“Be sure you tell Lilian what fun I’m having, 
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like condolences. And tell her about Rikky’s 
blushing honours—F. R. G. S. now, you know. His 
monograph on dynasty scarabs is attracting a lot 
of attention in England. Terrible clever he is!” 

“Got a clever wife,’ said Harkness proudly. 
He and Lydia exchanged glances of an absurd 
intensity. As unashamed as a savage, he swept her 
within the circle of his arm and kissed her eyelids. 

Arthur Deering looked, and felt, embarrassed. 
He was after all a thoroughly standardized business 
man. His affairs, as it happened, took him into 
widely a corners of the world, but the 
memory of Lilian’s slightly oversophisticated skep- 
ticism was commonly with him like an amulet. 

Dolly Waggoner’s married—did I tell you?” 
he inquired nervously of Lydia. ‘“‘ Beautiful woman 
she’s gotten to be—and old) Mrs. Waggoner’s 
dead. Lil says the Jerolds are going to separate. 
Oh, Minton’s coming on!—never go in to dinner 
with your own wife nowadays. Every woman 
jealous of some other woman’s husband. Got the 
prettiest country club in the State—best roads 
in our part of the country—when are you two 
coming back to pay us a visit? We’ll give you 
the time of your lives.” 

“Never!” said Harkness cheerfully. 

But in Lydia’s clear gray eyes, for the wing- 
sweep of a second, a new look lingered. 

“IT suppose Lilian is as mad about clothes as 
ever?” 

“Built her a spiffing new dressing-room just last 
winter,” said Arthur Deering comfortably. ‘“‘ You’d 
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dresséd woman in Minton. [I take her out to dances 
at the club and have to fight to get a one-step 
with her myself.” 

“Are they dancing much back home now?” 
Lydia suggested, oddly persistent. ~ 

‘“‘Morning, night and noon,” said Arthur Deer- 
ing. ‘‘Got a wonderful darky band at the club—” 

‘‘Hear him, good Lord!” Richard Harkness 
crooked an impatient forefinger at an inattentive 


waiter. ‘‘What’ll you drink, you pitiful subur- 
banite? What’ll it be, Lydia? Same thing 
over?” 


It was, as it happened, the same thing over again, 
and Lydia asked no-more questions about Minton. 
Neither in that year nor the next did that lazily 
unimportant conversation with Arthur Deering, 
about the little table in that presently-forgotten 
café, bear fruit. 

From the Argentine, Harkness made his way 
north to the Isthmus, and swept by a sudden im- 
pulse took passage there for Honolulu. 

“Hang it!—we ‘were getting too close to the 
States,” he said. ‘‘You’ve never been in the Is- 
lands. I want to show you how to ride a surf- 
board.” 

So always a little browner, a little hardier, but 
filled to her finger-tips with an abounding health 
and the old wild joy of living, Lydia set sail for 
Honolulu. 

It was a voyage she never forgot—one of many, 
if you like, but rising nevertheless like some en- 

(Continued on page 86) 
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MISS MARY NASH 
ELLE 
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Of so designing a nature is Miss Mary 
Nash that she even designs her bedroom 
furniture—for example, the charming 
dressing-table before which she sits in the 
upper photograph. The Marie Antoinette 
bed, which unfortunately came into being 
at least a hundred years before Miss Nash 
could exercise her skill upon its design, is 
hung with rose-colored taffeta and white 
lace. Miss Nash is now the woman who 
came back into the cast of ““The Man 
Who Came Back’. 
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Charlotte Fairchild 


A TEST FOR 


AVE you a friend who really knows all about the theater? Has he ever bored you 
with his enormous knowledge of plays and players? Here is your opportunity for re- 
venge—merely exhibit these pictures and ask him to name the lady! You can safely 
offer three guesses. For this is not a newly discovered portrait of Sarah Bernhardt as 
a girl; it is not any newer favorite of the Comédie Francaise. If a broad hint 

becomes necessary, you may say that David Belasco had a hand in it—tor this 
is Ina Claire, who was once “The Quaker Girl’, but who has now opened a new chapter 
in her career by rehearsing this summer for her first leading part in comedy without music. 
The play is ‘“‘Polly with a Past”, and it will be seen in New York early this month. 
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7 THE 


T is difficult to find an excuse for 
Miss Matilda. She was a mission- 
ary’s daughter, committed to the 
sacred cause of respectability in a 
far land. Motauri was a gentle- 
man of sorts and a scholar aftér his 

own fashion, a high chief and a des- 

cendant of kings; but he was also a 

native and a pagan. Strictly, it should 

have been nothing to Miss Matilda 
that Motauri looked most distractingly 
like a young woodland god, with a skin 
the exact shade of new heather honey, 
the curly ringlets of a faun, the features 

of a Roman cameo and the build of a 
Greek athlete. 

Being a chief in the flower valley of 
Wailoa meant only that Motauri owned 
a stated number of cocoanut-trees and 
never had to do anything except to 
swim and to laugh, to chase the rain- 
bow-fish a fathom deep and to play 
divinely on the nose-flute. But being 
as handsome as Motauri meant that 
many a maiden heart must sigh after 
him and flutter in strange, wild rhythm 
under the compelling of his gentle 
glance. This was all very well so long 
as the maidens were among his own 
- It took a different aspect when 

e turned the said glance on Miss 
Matilda, who was white and slim and wore mitts 
to keep her hands from tanning and did crewel- 
work in the veranda of her father’s house behind 
the splendid screen of the passion-vine. 

Now falling in love with a man of color is dis- 
tinctly one of the things that are not done—that 
scarcely endure to be spoken of. We have it on 
the very highest authority that the East has a 
stubborn habit of never being the West. Where 
two eligible persons of opposite sex are concerned 
the stark geographic, not to say ethnologic, fact 
comes grimly into play, and never these twain 
shall meet; or anyway the world agrees they never 
ought. 

Yet Miss Matilda had been meeting Motauri. 
Perhaps the passion-vine was to blame. The 
passion-vine is: too exuberant to be altogether re- 
spectable. One cannot live in an atmosphere of 
passion-vine—and that embraces all the heady 
scent and vivid tint and soft luxuriance of the islands 
where life goes as sweetly as a song; the warm 
caress of the trade-wind, the diamond dance of 
spray; the throbbing organ-pipe of the reef, the 
bridal-veiling of mountain streams, the flaunting 
of palm and plantain, the twinkling signal of fire- 
flies at dusk—one cannot live with all this and 
confine one’s emotions to a conventional pattern 
ef gray and blue worsted yarns. At least one has 
trouble in so doing while the thrill and spring of 
youth remain. 


HEY remained with Miss Matilda, though 

guarded by natural discretion. Nothing could 
have been cooler than the gleam of her starched 
gingham, as she moved sedately down the mountain 
path to chapel of a Sunday morning. Nothing 
more demure than the droop of her lashes under the 
rim of the severe, Quakerish bonnet, as she smote 
the wheezy old melodeon for the dusky choir. In 
that flawless face, a little faded, a little wearied, 
you would have sought vainly for any hint of hard 
repression, for any ravaging of secret revolt—un- 
less, like Hull Gregson, the trader, you had made 
a despairing study of it and had kept its image be- 
fore your hot eyes throughout long, sleepless 
nights; unless, more particularly, like Motauri, you 
had been privileged to see it by the moonlight that 
sifts through the rifts of the passion-vine. Then, 
perhaps— 

Certainly her excellent father would have been 
the last, unprompted and of his own motion, to 
develop any such suspicion. Pastor Spener had 
learned to fight shy of so many suspicions, so many 
discomfortable questions. And this was well. 
Otherwise he might have been led to wonder oc- 
casionally at his own presence and his own work; 
at the whole imposed and artificial shadow of a 
bleak civilization upon these sunny isles, these last 
remnants of an earthly paradise. 


He seldom permitted himself to wonder about : 


anything except the singular inadequacy of mission 
support and the rising cost per head of making 
converts, and keeping them. But there were times 
when he chanced to consider, perhaps, some drunken 
derelict outsprawled by a hospitable breadfruit, 
or again some lovely sea-born creature of his flock, 
stumbling past in all the naive absurdity of Mother 
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FASSION- 


By JOHN RUSSELL 


Hubbard and brogans—these were moments that 
brought doubt to the good pastor; moments when 
he glimpsed the unanswered problem of commingled 
races, of white exile and brown host, of lonely in- 
vader and docile subject. 

“We have our little trialsk—” he said, and 
smoothed them rather fretfully, and as speedily 
as might be, from his pink, bald brow and laid 
them with the well-ordered weft of ungrayed hair 


atop. 


For had he not also his mission, his infant class, 
his, home, his books, his reports?-—a whole” solid 
and established institution from which to draw the 

rotective formulae of respectability. Even in the 
ands of the passion-vine, the Pastor Speners will 
inevitably gather such formulae about them as a 
snail secretes its shell. 

“Undeniably,” he said, abstractedly, ‘‘we have 
our perplexities. Guidance is not always forth- 
coming in these matters. Would you take the 
little money we have put by—you remember we 
were going to purchase a new oil lamp for the 
chapel—would you take that money to buy yellow 
ribbons for Jeremiah’s Loo?” 

“Why does Jeremiah’s Loo need ribbons?” 
asked Miss Matilda. | 

“She is going to marry that tramp shell-buyer 
from Papeete. At least she consents to a ceremony, 
if she can have the ribbons. <A wild girl. I’ve 
never had much hold over her. It would be in some 
sort a bribe, I admit—”’ 

Father and daughter were seated in the arbored 
veranda at the daily solemn rite of tea. For many 
years Pastor Spener had been used to hold forth on 
sins and vanities at this hour before twilight. For 
many years the meek partner of his joys and sorrows 
had assisted there, dispensing the scant manna of 
dry toast and tapping the prim bulk of the tea- 
urn—that sure rock of respectability the world 
around. And since she had passed meekly to the 
tiny cemetery on the hillside, it had not been easy 
to alter the patriarchal custom; not easy always to 
remember that the place across from him was now 
filled by another, a younger, and in the ways of the 
world and the flesh, a wholly innocent auditor. 


RDINARILY Miss Matilda did little to remind 

him. Ordinarily she listened with the same 
meek deference. But Miss Matilda’s state of mind 
for some time past had been very far from ordinary; 
it chanced that on this particular afternoon the 
private, the very private, affairs of Miss Matilda 
had brought her to a condition altogether extra- 
ordinary—almost reckless. 

“You don’t know the man,” she suggested, “‘or 
anything about him.” 

He blinked. 

“T don’t—no. Nothing good.” 

“Still you are willing to marry them.”’ 

Now this was a clear departure, and a daring 
one, but considering all things perhaps not strange. 
' For the last thirty minutes, since the pastor’s 
return from the village below, Miss Matilda had 
been conscious*of a tension in the domestic air. 
Up to his mention of Jeremiah’s Loo an oppressive 
silence had brooded, and from his manner of eying 
her over his teacup there was reason to fear that 
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VINE 


something more troublous than yellow 
ribbons had ruffled his pink serenity, 
If Miss Matilda had been the tremb- 
ling kind, she would have trembled now 
at her own temerity—the result cf 
indefinable impulse. And yet when his 
answer came it was no rebuke, rather: 
it was eager, with an unwonted touch 
of embarrassment. 

“What would you have me do, my 
dear?”’ he said. “I can’t pass judg- 
ment on these people. Our society is 
limited—largely primitive. How many 
months is it since you saw another white 
woman here in Wailoa, for instance? 
They wish to wed—that’s enough.” 

‘The man is white and the girl is a 
native, and you would marry them so 
readily?”’ 


MSS MATILDA put the query with 

perfect outward calm. The Rev- 
erend Spener himself was the one to 
clatter his cup. 

‘What would you have?”’ he repeat- 
ed. “I marry them; yes. I will marry 
any that ask—barring known criminals 
—and only too thankful to lend relig- 
ious sanction. Because—don’t you see? 
—they are bound to marry anyhow. 
Matilda—”’ He brought up short and. 
regarded her with sharpened concern, very curious 
for a man who was commonly so sure of himself. 
““My dear daughter, I don’t believe I’ve ever ex- 


plained this point to you before. It’s not—er— 


it’s a subject rather awkward to discuss. But since 
we've reached it, there is a need why I should in- 
trude briefly upon your delicacy. A very definite 
need.” 

If she gave a quick movement, it was only to set 
the tea-cozy in place. If there came a flush athwart 
her pale cheek, it might have been a chance ray of 
the deep western sun, filtering through the trellis. 

“Yes?” she said. 

“IT am quite clear about these marriages. Quite 
clear. I cannot say I advocate them, but in any 
such community as ours they have always been 
inevitable. The missionary merely provides the 
service of the church, as in duty bound. Who shall 
deny that he does the Lord’s work toward unifying 
the island type?”’ He blinked nervously, balked at 
his own lead and started again. 

“As to any stigma that may attach to such a 
union—really, you know, it’s not as if our natives 
had the least negroid taint. They are Caucasians. 
Yes, my dear, that is scientifically true. The 
Polynesian peoples are an early migration of the 
great Caucasian race. Besides which, they are very 
fair to look upon—undeniably—very fair indeed.” 

She sat transfixed, but the most amazing part 
was to come. 

“Consider, moreover,’ he pleaded—actually it 
was as if he pleaded—‘“‘consider the position of the 
resident white in these isles, far from the restraints 
and manifold affairs of his own world. Life is apt 
to become very dreary, very monotonous for him. 
Ah, yes, Matilda, you could scarce imagine, but it 
palls—it palls. He requires—er—diversion, as it 
were, companionship, a personal share in such 
charm and—er—sensuous appeal as flourish so 
richly on all sides of him. Have you ever thought 
of the question in that light? You haven’t, of 
course, my dear. But consider the temptation.” 

He ended by retreating hastily behind his tea- 
cup, quite unnecessarily, as it proved. Miss 
Matilda was in no condition just then to deploy 
the expected maidenly emotions. ‘‘Consider!”’ 
Had she not? Had she been thinking of anything 
else these past feverish weeks? What other exile 
could have taught any secrets of monotony or 
dreariness to the daughter of a lone. missionary? 

Chapel, school, home and chapel again, and in 
this round each daily move foreseen and prescribed. 
An hour for getting up and an hour for lying down; 
an hour for eating and an hour for praying; for 
turning a page and for threading a needle. No 
escape from the small formal proprieties in which 
her father had molded their lives. No friend, no 
neighbor, no acquaintance except native pupils 


-and servants. No stimulus except the moral dis- 


course of a reverend tyrant. No interests except 
the same petty worries and the same money 
needs. 

From where she sat in the veranda she could see 
no single object to break the deadly sameness of it. 
There were the same’ sticks of unsuitable furniture 
in the same immutable order, the same rugs at the 
same angles; the same dishes, the same books, the 
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“Tt is lifel’’ With the word, he swept her up like a wisp in his strong arms. 


jsame pictures on the walls—‘‘The Prodigal’s Re- 
turn,” chromolithograph, in a South Pacific isle! 
And all this not merely happening so, as it might 
very well happen elsewhere. Here it was labor- 
iously achieved, a triumph of formulated rectitude, 
transplanted bodily for.a reproof and an example to 
the heart of the riotous tropics. . . . ; 

“Why did you say there was need to explain to 
me, father?” she managed to ask at last. 

But the pastor had had time to reform his lines. 

“T spoke somewhat at large,” he said, with a 
wave. “My specific purpose was to define an 
attitude which perhaps you may have mistaken— 
-to warn you against undue intolerance, my dear. 
You see, as a matter of fact, I had a talk to-day on 
this same head—quite a helpful talk—with Cap- 
tain Gregson.” 

For all her preoccupation with her own prob- 
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lems, the name caught her with new astonishment. 

‘“Gregson! The trader?” 

“Captain,” he repeated, significantly. ‘Captain 
Gregson.” 

““You talked with him?” she exclaimed. ‘But 
he—but you—I’ve heard you say—”’ 

Thereupon Pastor Spener took the upper hand 
decisively, like one who has come off well in an 
anxious skirmish over difficult ground. 

‘‘Never mind what you have heard, my dear. 
Many things have been said of him—idle chatter 
of*the beaches. He has been sadly misjudged. 
Captain Gregson is a very remarkable man, besides 
being the wealthiest in the islands—undeniably, 
quite the wealthiest. He intends joining our 
church.” 

Miss Matilda rose from the table and moved 
away to the open side of the veranda, looking off 
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Drawings by Walter Everett 
“See—thus it is done” 


to seaward. Tall, erect, with her hands resting on 
the high rail, she made a decorous and restful 
figure against the sunset sky. But those hands, so 
casual seeming, were driving their nails into the 
wood. For within-the maiden breast of Miss 
Matilda, behind that obtrusive composure, there 
seethed a tumult of question, alarm, bewilderment. 


This startling dissertation of her father’s—she , 


could not begin to think what it meant. Was it 
possible, in spite of all assurance, was it possible 
that he knew, had heard or guessed—about Mo- 
tauri? And if he had, was it conceivable that he 
should speak so—to state, as it might be, the very 
terms of her guilt, an actual plea for that unname- 
able temptation to which she had been drifting? 
It was mad. She could no longer be sure’ of any- 
thing, of her safety, her purpose, her father, her- 
(Continued on page go) 


‘ 


Mary Garden rose triumphantly to the occasion in Paris, not long ago, when she 
gave at the Opéra Comique a matinée for the American expeditionary forces. In 
the program were typical American songs, even to ragtime favorites. And in 
many other ways she is exhibiting her patriotism and her common sense: for 
instance, she is wearing very simple gowns, and has said au revoir to all youthful 
men servants until the war ends. Meanwhile, Miss Garden is creating certain new 
dances for Thais that will be “‘breath-taking’’. This adjective is her own, for she 
herself used it in a letter just received from Paris, enclosing for Harper’s Bazar 
this photograph, which was taken only for her family and a few other intimates. 
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Tests of eyesight and of mental agility are very pop- 
ular in the aviation recruiting offices. Here is one 
for the home. See if you can instantly read (and 
pronounce) all names connected with the leading 
Russian ballets. Here, for example, are scenes 
from the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet. Serge Oukrain- 
sky, a very remarkable barefoot toe-dancer, was 
born somewhere near Ekaterinoslaf. In the upper 
picture he appears with Mademoiselle Ludmila in 
Chopin’s “Suite Romantique’’. In the middle pic- 
lure is Saint-Saén’s ‘‘Tzigane’’, as interpreted by 
Andreas Pavley, a pupil of Ceccechetti. If you have 
successfully passed these pitfalls, you will be in- 
lerested to hear that the program includes works by 
Moussorgsky and Tschaikowsky, among others— 
but Harper’s Bazar will no longer dissemble its 
pleasure at the opportunity to welcome these delight- 
ful and distinguished dancers to New York. 


Charlotte Fairchild 


THE. 

PAVLEY-OUKRAINSKY 

BALLET IN PASTORAL 

GIPSY AND PIERROT 
DANCES 
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Tests of eyesight and of mental agility are very pop- 

ular in the aviation recruiting offices. Here is one 
for the home. See if you can instantly read (and 
pronounce) all names connected with the leading 
Russian ballets. Here, for example, are scenes 
from the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet. Serge Oukrain- 
sky, a very remarkable barefoot toe-dancer, was 
born somewhere near Ekaterinoslaf. In the upper 
picture he appears with Mademoiselle Ludmila in 
Cho pin’s “Suite Romantique’’. In the middle pic- 
ture is Saint-Saén’s ‘‘Tzigane’’, as interpreted by 
Andreas Pavley, a pupil of Ceccechetti. If you have 
successfully passed these pitfalls, you will be in- 
terested to hear that the program includes works by 
Moussorgsky and Tschaikowsky, among others— 
but Harper’s Bazar will no longer dissemble its 
pleasure at the opportunity to welcome these delight- 
ful and distinguished dancers to New York. 
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PAVLEY-OUKRAINSKY 
BALLET IN PASTORAL 
GIPSY AND PIERROT 
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HISTORICAL NOTE—Few houses have such 
splendid traditions as Brooklandwood, the seat of 
the Caton family in Green Spring Vaiey, Mary- 
land. It was built by Charles Carroll, of Carroll- 
ton, soon after the close of the. Revolution for his 
daughter Mary, when she married Richard Caton, 
and speedily became famous for the magnificence of 
its entertainments. Ilere were born the four beauti- 
ful Caton sisters, three of whom lived afterwards 
in the most britliant courts of Europe and made 
notable alliances. When Marianne Caton, as the 
bride of Robert Patterson, Esquire, went to England 
on her wedding journey, she was accompanied by 
two of her sisters, en route to visit relatives in Ire- 
land. Their progress was a succession of triumphs, 
and on the occasion of their presentation at court 
the Prince Regent is said to have exclaimed, “Is ut 
possible that Heaven has given to one family so 
much loveliness!’’ Lady Blessington, who describes 


N the springtime, after my 
father’s death, when I[ was 
ten years old, my mother’s 
cousin kindly bade me 
come make a visit at her 
house of Brooklandwood, 

in the Green Spring Valley, 
just outside Baltimore. Sorry 
though I felt to forsake my 
dear mother, you can imagine 
how pleasurably excited I was 
to leave our plantation, and 
go upon what was in those days 
a long, adventurous journey. 
I traveled by boat and by 
stage-coach, and a figure of 
fun I would seem to you to- 
day, though very fine I thought 
myself in my pantalets and 
morocco slippers, my low- 
necked, short-sleeved gown of 
sprigged calico, my pelisse, cut 
over from one of mother’s, and 
my little poke-bonnet. 

A vain little puss I was, with 
my head full of story-book 
notions. Already I dreamed of fairy princes and 
the like, and my foolish heart fluttered, as I told 
myself how I was going to a house whose daughters 
had fared like the heroines in the tales I loved to 
read, when I had far better been sewing my sampler. 
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the scene in her sprightly journal, writes: ‘‘ Not 
since the days of the three beautiful D’s has there 
been a greater sensation.’’ Nor was she the only 
one who recalled the fame of the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, the Duchess of Rutland and the Duchess of 
Portland. 

The friendship of the Duke of Wellington was 
destined to play a prominent part in the careers of 
the ‘‘ Three American Graces’’. He introduced his 
brother, the Marquis of Wellesley, to the bride; he 
presented to Elizabeth Caton the young Sir George 
Jerningham of the house of Stafford, whom she 
ultimately married; while Louisa Catherine Caton 
married his aide-de-camp, Sir Felton Bathhurst- 
ITervey. 

Seven years later, when Marianne Patterson re- . 
turned on a visit to England, more charming than 
ever in widow's cap, the Marquis of Wellesley, then 
Lord Lieuienant of Ireland, laid siege to her heart, 


Mrs. Caton, our Cousin Mary, was the elder 
daughter of the great Charles Carroll of Carrollton. 
As a bewitching girl of sixteen she had married with 
a young English gentleman, Richard Caton, and 
come home to the house of Brooklandwood, that 
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and after a brief courtship married her at the vice- 
regal residence, the Lord Primate of Ireland per- 
forming the ceremony. At this time Wellesley was 
nearly sixty and one of the most picturesque figures 
of his day—he had served as Governor-General of 
India, and distinguished himself by completely 
crushing the Mysore Rebellion, was the author of 
several novels, and the possessor of a dozen titles. 

When William IV. ascended the throne in 18 30, 
new honors came to Marianne Caton, Marchioness 
of Wellesley. First lady in waiting to Queen Ade- 
laide we now find her, and closely associated with the 
intimate life of Her Majesty. In after years Queen 
Victoria presented her with a residence at Hampton 
Court, in token of the gallant services rendered the 
crown by her late husband, and in tribute to one 
whose bearing on every occasion completely satisfied 
the Victorian ideal. 


—VIRGINIA ROBIE. 


was her wedding gift from her 
father. No sons had blessed 
the marriage, but there had 
been daughters, who were 
dowered with all the brilliant 
beauty and the gracious charm 
of their famous race. 

According to family custom, 
these Caton daughters received 
their education in foreign con- 
vents. Later, as the “Three 
American Graces”, they were 
féted and admired in England, 
where they had all three made 
splendid marriages, Marianne, 
the eldest, with the Marquis of 
Wellesley, Elizabeth with Lord 
Stafford, and Louisa with the 
Duke of Leeds. Can you not 
fancy how, through all my 
dreams of Brooklandwood, 
sounded the satin rustle of 
court trains? 

I found Cousin Mary, the 
mother of the ‘‘ Three Graces’’, 
a tiny old lady, with silver hair 
and lovely dark eyes. She had the gentlest way 
with her, and the kindliest. I could not wonder 
that all were glad to serve her. Even her austere 
companion, Madame Neuville, of whom I was in 
great awe, seemed a different woman in her presence. 
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LOUISA CATHERINE 


ELIZABETH 


MARIANNE 


When fate raised the three beautiful Caton sisters of Maryland to the English peerage, sie also made them more eagerly sought for sittings by artists than any other 


women of their day. 


Marchioness of Wellesley. At the time the Marchioncss sat for him, she was in the full flower of her beauty, and the artist ct the height of his career. 


No less fashionable a painter than Sir Thomas Lawrence has perpetuated the charms of Elisabeth, Baroness ef Stafford, and Marianne, 


There is no 


hint of rank in the simple white gow.t, single strand of pearls and rose at the belt, but the art of Sir Thomas conveys the captivating personality and distinguished 


bearing that made her a power with the throne during two reigns. 
the wife of Francis Godolphin D’.Arcy, seventh Duke of Leeds, is in the more elaborate manner of the late thirties. 


Cousin Mary slept much, as do the old, but in her 
waking hours she was keenly alive to the little 
world in which she moved. She read her Book of 
Devotions; she saw to the giving of alms;: she 
knitted soft wool; she tended her-roses. Very proud 
I was when she asked me to accompany her on her 
daily visit to the garden. I bore the flat gathering- 
basket, and at times I helped the hands that 
trembled as they cut the thorny stems. 

“T like the white roses best, ma’am,”’ I \entured 
presently. 

“Do you, dear child?” she said. 
are my dear Anne’s favorite flowers, 
too.” 

Later, as we paused by a rustic seat. 
beneath a bower of rose and eglantine. 
she said: ‘“‘We sit here often, Anne and 
I, with our work and our books in the 
warm days.” 

Childlike, I grew curious. 

“Please ma’am,” I asked “who is 
Miss Anne?” 

“Why, your cousin, child, my 
daughter Anne,” she answered gently, 
but as one a little hurt. 

Then I blushed at my ignorance. No 
doubt, in my eagerness to hear stories 
of the three beautiful Caton sisters, I 
had forgotten what my mother had 
told me of other daughters of the house. 

For several days Cousin Mary never 
mentioned the name of Anne, but in 
time, as we grew better acquainted, she 
seemed to forget my stupid blunder. 

“That is Anne’s work-table,” she 
told me, as she pointed to the little 
stand by the window in the drawing- 
room. ‘She has a pretty knack of cut- 
ting paper.” 

I was a little surprised at that. I 
had known no one to cut pretty figures. 
from paper, except my great-aunt, 
Martha Ogle, and I had thought it an 
art no longer practised by young 
ladies. But life in Brooklandwood, I 
grew to believe, was different from life 
in other places. , 

_ “That ‘is Anne’s chair by the fire- 
side,’ Cousin Mary told me another 
time. “Only she often sits on the 
cushion at my feet and leans lightly 
against my knee, just as she did when 
she was a little girl. You cannot think 
how bright the fireshine is upon her 
air. 

“Anne sings to me often,” she told 
me again. “She sits at the spinet in the 
twilight and sings the old songs that 
we both so love, ‘Come, Lasses and A 
Lads!’ and. ‘Early One Morning’—old * 


“Those 
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songs that I have heard my mother sing, yes, and 
crooned myself over little cradles.” 

I grew full of interest and at last I dared to ask: 

‘““Tell me, Cousin Mary, please, shall I see 
Cousin Anne before I go home?” 

She shook her head. 

“T feaf not, my dear. Anne has gone avisiting 
to friends in Baltimore. She has many friends, and 
she brings me back so much gay chatter of home- 
folk and neighbors that I know.” 

I did not dream of pressing Cousin Mary with 
questions, any more than I would have intruded 


MRS. RICHARD CATON 


Mrs. Mee’s miniature of Louisa Catherine, painted son after she married a second time and became 


on the privacy of a queens But I was a curious little 
monkey, and before long I had mustered courage 
to approach Madame Neuville. 

“Will you tell me, please,” I said, ‘more of my 
Cousin Anne? How old is she, and is she lovely 
as her sisters and why has she not married like them 
with some great foreign nobleman?” 

I grew silent beneath the gaze that the French- 
woman bent upon me. 

‘“‘Miss Anne,” she said slowly, “‘is a very beauti- 
ful woman. I am not sure but that of all the 
sisters she is the most beautiful. And she is a 

great comfort to her mother.”’ She put 
her~ hands on my shoulders. “Little 

Martha,” she spoke earnestly, “‘remem- 

ber that lhittle- ladies tell nothing— 

nothing whatever—of what they hear 
in the house of their friends.” 

I left her, very much sobered, and 
went to sit with Cousin Mary. For the 
fiftieth time I tried to get her to talk to 
me of the ‘‘Three American Graces”’. 
But she talked to me of routs at Balti- 
more that Cousin Anne attended and 
all such chit-chat merely as any home 
keeping girl brings to her mother. 

So the days went until it was the eve 
of my departure. I was to leave early 
in the morning, before Cousin Mary 
had risen. I knew this was my last hour 
with her. 

“TI am so sorry,” I said ffom my 
heart, ‘‘to leave you alone.” ~~ 

‘“‘Dear little Mattie,’ she answered, 
with her gentle smile, ‘I shall miss you 
indeed, but Anne will be back soon.” 

“She will stay with you?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said Cousin Mary. “She 
has always stayed with me. The others 
went, but to the end my Anne will 
stay.” 

So I kissed her in farewell, and then I 
went out to make my silent good-bye 
to every corner of the place that I had 
grown to love and might never see again. 

- Near twilight it was, and a lone bird 
singing. I passed a little hollow among 
drooping willows, fenced. round with 
iron palings, where were low headstones. 

Superstitious child, I had never let my 

feet stray thither. But now I ventured 

in, to say good-bye to the dead that 
were my kindred. 

By chance I pushed aside the grass 
from before a little stone, and graved on 
it I read: 

“Anne, daughter of Richard Caton 
and of Mary Carroll, departed this life 
May 3d, 1789, aged ten months and 
eleven days.” 
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First Authentic Forecast 


of 


Paris Fashions for Autumn 


ARIS is enjoying an interval of superb weather, which enhances 
the charm of the beautiful avenues and parks, and invites inhabi- 
tants and visitors to put on their prettiest attire. The sunshine 
filters through thick foliage; birds sing in the gardens on all sides; 
and with hope blooming afresh in the French heart, new efforts are 
made on behalf of the bereaved and suffering. Private grounds are 

thrown open for the rest and enjoyment of convalescent soldiers, and the 
Parisian women vie with each other in providing refreshments and some sort 
of entertainment. Seen in such beautiful surroundings, and animated by a 
desire to take their part in ameliorating the conditions of their country’s 
defenders, the hostesses make a charming picture in their early autumn dresses. 

Although the choice of materials may be somewhat restricted, colors are 
not, and many are the beautiful shades worn at these informal gatherings. 
The “war colors”, in fact, are decidedly superior to those of other seasons, 
and the combinations achieved have never been more interesting. Unmarred 
by any garish note, the new tints of yellow, pink, blue, violet, Venetian red, 
brown and gray are adroitly handled, and the resulting color schemes are 
truly wonderful. There is a distinct preference for aviateur blue, a new shade 
of old blue that is just between Saxe and French blue. In the supple velvets 
and chiffons, this shade is peculiarly beautiful. As it is also appearing in the 
new woolens, everything points to aviateur blue becoming one of the leading 
colors of the winter. While some of the other war colors are displayed in 
every August opening, it is worth noting that all couturiers are exhibiting 
models in aviateur blue. 

Notwithstanding adverse circumstances, the shortage of woolen goods, 
trimmings and dyes, to say little of the shortage of hands, and the lack of all 
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DESIGNS BY 
RTE OF PARIS 


‘Oiseau Bley,” says Erté 
—thus again,ée find hap pi- 
ness in the guise of a blue- 
bird! The frock, at the upper 
left, is golden tissue with 
tail and wing-like draperies 
of blue mousseline, embroi- 
dered in crystals of green, 
blue and violet. 


Black satin, white velvet and 
countless little lapis lazuli 
buttons combine in the mak- 
ing of this delightful dress 
at the upper right. Erté said 
“Elle Vous Plaira’’—ané 
he knew! 


When out of beige cloth 
and blue satin Erté creates 
a striking tailleur, he mod- 
estly christens it “L’Im- 
prévu’’. Old rose silks em- 
broider every edge, and the 
buttons are of lapis lazuli. 
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inspiration from without, the earliest 
of the: August collections were re- 
markable for the numbers of new 
ideas which were submitted to the 
favored few permitted to see them. 

It is impossible, of course, to draw 
decisive conclusions until the very 
last opening has been held, but we do 
know. that the lines of the early 
winter tailleurs are charmingly sim- 
ple, and that the silhouette shows 
_ very little change. The general out- 
line for the winter is practically a 
development of that of the summer. 
One ‘noticeable change is the disap- 
pearance of the side pocket that so 
often distorted the hip-line. The 

ket is here, to be sure, but it is 
ound below the hips, and either well 
to the back or canal far to the front. 
The new arrangement emphasizes a 
slender hip-line in a way that is quite 
charming. The skirts of practically 
all coat-dresses and other one-piece 
gowns are straight and somewhat 
clinging, and slightly longer than 
those of a season ago. Many of the 
best-looking bodices are short waisted 
in front, long waisted in the back, and 
loosely belted in. On some of the 
most successful models the belt passes 
beneath the back panel, which falls 
in a straight line from the shoulders 
to the bottom of the skirt. Callot 
Sceurs decidedly like this effect and 
are using it for many of their velvet 
and soft wool gowns. - 

A close study of the waist-line, as 

it is manipulated by the best-known 
couturiers, leads to the conclusion 
that it continues to travel about with 
the nonchalance that has character- 
ized it for a year or more. Where one 
gown designed by the Callots, for 
example, has a normal waist-line, 
_the next one shown by them will be 
exaggeratedly moyen Gge in its effect, 
and the third may suggest the Em- 
pire. This will be found true at all 
the maisons except, perhaps, Jenny’s 
and Chanel’s, who favor either no 
waist-line at all or a long one. 

At all the grandes maisons the 
coat-dress and the more simple one- | 
piece frock are being made the most of. There is 
no doubt that this is to be a winter of coats and 
dresses, rather than of the ‘“‘tailor-made’’, that 
standby of the American woman. It goes without 
saying, therefore, that the season now facing us 
_will be most satisfactory, for there is nothing so 

delightfully wearable as the dress of: the moment. 
Even the woman most wedded to her tailor-made 
accepts the present mode with pleasure. 

The straight neck openings. have widened out to 
the very top of the shoulder, and it is whispered 
that we may shortly see them extended so as to 
show the top of the shoulder and arm. When this 
is done, lacings of cord, strasse or chenille braid 
may be used with good effect, and the sleeves will 
hang loose and straight. Worth is showing a 
Russian blouse dress of camion green velvet that 
points the way decidedly to this elongated opening. 
The shoulder-line drops several inches down the 
_arm, and the opening, which, to be sure, is very 
narrow, extends the length of this upper sleeve, if 
such this drop-shoulder may be called. <A lacing 
of dull gold cord ends in a loop and two tiny tassels. 
The sleeves present no problem to Monsieur 
Worth, for they are of green chiffon crépe, long, 
and full enough to be gathered into the upper sleeve. 

In his suit coats, Worth favors a three-quarter 
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Dark blue satin has found itself in many an odd 
situation, but never as a tailleur with so original 
a fastening as a miole scarf which winds about 
the throat, and for additional security knots 
itself over the arm. 
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length, rather than the seven-eighths length pop- 
ular with certain other couturiers. As to fabrics, 
velvet continues to be his first choice, with a lovely, 
supple suéde cloth holding second place. True to 
his traditions, Worth, when considering evening 
gowns, refuses to relinquish the draped bodice and 
long stately train. Once again it is evident that 
Callot and Worth, although they may stray for a 
moment into frivolous bypaths, are to be depended 
upon to uphold the dignity of feminine fashion. 
Sumptuousness of fabric and a stately dignity of 
line will continue to be characteristic of both these 
famous couturiers. 

Paquin is embroidering coats and gowns with 
effective and beautiful designs in very narrow silk 
braid. The designs are intricate and add an elab- 
orate note to the plainest costume. In the spring 
it seemed as though Paris had reached its zenith in 
the use of embroidery, but no!—more embroidery 
than we have ever dreamed of will be found, not 
only on dresses of every description, but on the 
new heavy coats and even on furs. And Paquin in 
her chenille and braid embroideries is developing a 
very charming feature. En passant it is well worth 
noting that Paquin’s designs are usually in panel 
effects, and not in the splashy designs favored a 
few months ago. These panels may be broad, but 
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Only when the cerise braid gave out did Erté 
pause in the making of loops!—then he named 
the one-piece grey frock “‘Il Fait Frais” and 
added a ribbon of moleskin that begins as a scarf 
and ends as a sash. 


they are distinctly defined and tend to add height 
to the figure, as well as emphasize the slender sil- 
houette. 

Madame Jenny is showing some interesting tunic 
coats that are graceful@modifications of the redin- 
gote. This new “frock coat’, as she calls it, is a 
development of a design which she created in the 
spring. As the new redingote lengthens thé line of 
the figure, and is as becoming to the stout woman 
as to the thin, it will become a favorite. The 
waist-line is not tightened, but is marked by gathers 
and stitching, and, while lower than the natural 
line in the back, is about normal in front. Loose 
straight waistcoats, many richly embroidered in 
Chinese colours, are worn with these coats. One 
very charming model of mole-colored velvet has a 
waistcoat of mole fur, but the simpler costumes 
have waistcoats which match the redingote and are 
untrimmed. The-coats are all extremely loose, with 
sleeves fitted into armholes that extend to the 
waist-line, and almost all have huge soft collars of 
fur. Jenny has no pockets on her redingotes; in 
fact she apparently has dropped them altogether 
from her tailored suits. 

Bernard makes a feature of novel pocket effects 
in his sports skirts and motoring coats, but he 
places them well to the back or else quite far front. 
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Erté’s title, *‘ Blanc et Noir,’ needs no explana- 
tion, for any one can see that one side of the dress 
is black cloth and the other white faille. How- 
ever, one needs to be told that the skirt and sleeves 
loop through the bodice before buttoning. 


In his coats and coat-dresses, he displays charm 
and originality. His tailored afternoon dresses, in 
which, like Madame Jenny, he favors the redingote, 
are delightful. Pockets are eschewed, but chenille 
braiding is much in evidegce. A model that dis- 
plays Bernard at his best is developed in canonnade 
gray gabardine. <A tight underskirt of black satin, 
heavily braided with chenille matching the gab- 
ardine, falls several inches below the upper garment, 
which is short waisted in front. A yoke on the 
front of the skirt is simulated by braiding done in 
ran odd, pointed design, but the back is a plain 
panel from neck to heels, with no hint of a waist- 
line. A high turnover collar and moderately sized 
cuffs, ornamented with braiding, complete the 

ostume. It is the contrast between the short- 
waisted front and the long redingote back that 
gives this gown its strong appeal. Then too the 
color, being one of the war shades, a warm smoky 
purple, is a favorite just now over here. 

The dressmakers, laboring under the impression 
that America is taking her share of the war very 
seriously, decided early in the summer that it would 
be futile to design evening gowns for women who 
had given up dancing and all other forms of enter- 
tainment. The French mondaine having laid 
aside her beautiful evening costumes the first months 
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When a young girl goes d-partying, Erté assures 
her success by clothing her in a most frivolous 
frock that has a skirt of squares of lace, caught 
with roses and a bodice of—why, it is entirely 
of taffeta ribbons with fringed ends! } 


of the war, the couturiers naturally assumed that 
our Own women would do the same. When the 
spring openings showed a dearth of interesting 
costumes of the long-accepted formal type, America 
felt the lack keenly—a state of mind quickly 
realized by the couturiers. Hampered though they 
were by their own feelings, these makers of fashion 
are presenting a collection of opera and dance 
gowns comparable with any they have shown in 
the past.. 

The greater number of the models for evening 
are extremely simple in fabric and design, and for 
this reason are truly artistic. Metal brocades are 
used with discreet moderation for entire costumes, 
but appear frequently as trains and tunics, in com- 
bination with satins and tulle. This last material, 
by the way, is used extensively, usually in two or 
more shades of the same color, such as the varying 
tones of violet, or in pronounced contrast as purple 
and scarlet, burnt orange, and bataille red—a real 
battle red. And speaking of contrast, the black 
and white combination continues to hold its own. 

Lanvin, Doucet, Redfern and Deeuillet are pre- 
senting several models that are winning much ad- 
miration. Doucet, specializing on the informal 
dinner or at home gown, emphasizes his liking for 
the graceful one-piece gown, with its long line under 
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the arm—a line which is peculiarly - 
Doucet’s own creation. In contrast 
to many of his afternoon gowns, 
which have a more or less trim waist- 
line, Doucet evening gowns indicate 
a preference either for an extreme 
moyen dge, or a high waist-line. To 
sum up: when Doucet uses a soft 
sash he places it high under the arms; 
when he chooses a-cord or a band of 
beading to define his waist-line, he 
drops it exceedingly low. 

Lanvin’s marvelous use of fur is 
one of the sensational features of the 
season. Several of her coat suits are 
almost entirely of fur—gray fox or 
kolinsky. Eighteen-inch bands of fur 
on long straight hanging coats and 
the new lamp-shade collar, which 
somewhat resembles the coachman’s 
cape, are among her extravagant 
conceptions. 

That Lanvin’s evening gowns 
would strike a charmingly youthful 
note was to be expected, but in her 

resent collection this versatile artist 
ia exceeded all expectations. Her 
waist-lines are long, her skirts short, 
and practically every gown has a 
train of either tulle, satin or velvet. 
These tulle trains differ greatly from 
the scarfs and floating draperies with 
which we have become so familiar 
during the recent sleeveless age. 
Lanvin hangs two or more layers of 
tulle from the shoulders, court-train 
fashion, making them of uneven 
lengths, the foundation layer being 
excessively long. The result is very 
lovely—one can easily imagine a 
dainty maiden tossing her train over 
her arm with an airy grace and 
abandon, impossible were she wear- 
ing the metal brocade of last winter. 
It is evident that Lanvin, while sat- 
isfying the demand for evening 
costumes, does not intend to make 
them overly handsome and elaborate. 

Deeuillet’s formal evening gowns 
are stately, rather than girlish in 
their effect.. His bodices are cut ex- 
tremely low, many of them being lit- 
tle more than draped girdles of satin 
or metal brocade with shoulder-strap 
of jeweled bands or beaded tulle. Throughout 
his entire evening collection, there are exceedingly 
few sleeves of any description to beseen. Deceuillet’s 
tailleurs were never more satisfactory than they 
are this year. His collection of fifty models con- 
tains a variety of designs. The nipped-in waist 
is noticeable in many of his long coats, and he | 
shows a tendency toward the eighteen-eighty — 
silhouette. While this tendency is vague, Monsieur 
Deeuillet has stated that he strongly favors its 
development. 

Beads and still more beads are Redfern’s con- 
tribution to the autumn mode. He uses them in 
one way and another on all of his evening costumes. 
Perhaps his most striking gown is built of the new 
light-weight black velvet, lined with bright gold 
tissue. The velvet is arranged in oddly draped 
panels in front and back, and, being a Redfern 
creation for formal wear, there is a long, graceful 
train of the velvet. The sleeves are pointed scarfs 
of black chiffon, edged and spangled with white 
crystals. 

The conclusions to be drawn from these first 
openings are sufficiently numerous and interesting 
to be of excellent service to the American woman. 
The silhouette may be dismissed with a word— 
slim; the length of the coat completing the tailored 
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costume will depend on the couturier who creates 
it, and will range from the Paquin box-coat, a bare 
hip-length, to the Bernard seven-eighths length, 
which permits only a strip of the skirt to show. 
Sleeves, if of the set-in type, will be long and snug 
fitting, outlining the arm definitely. Such sleeves 
will be found suitable for the great majority of one- 
plece frocks and other day dresses, whether of 


velvet, wool, or the heavy silks that are bidding for . 


favor for winter wear. Although many of the long 
coats have these narrow sleeves, just as many are 
made with the exaggerated armholes that call for 
the smart new loose sleeve. 

The serge cape of the spring and summer is being 
driven from sight by the wonderful fur coats and 
wraps that are creating a furore in and about Paris. 
No one is wearing them, but wait!—the first cool 
day will see any number of them. Paris is just 
waiting for an excuse, and the scarcity of coal will 
surely provide it. Softness and amplitude are the 
leading features of the coats, and combinations of 
fur are very much in the mode. When but one fur 
is used, that fur nine times out of ten will be seal- 
skin, for it is one of the most practical of all skins 
and can still be had at fairly reasonable prices. 
Of course rabbit, fox, beaver and moleskin are still 
used extensively, but very few ermine wraps are 
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seen to-day in France, for this fur is considered too 
dressy for war-time use. 

Many of the coats are of mixed furs, the collar, 
cuffs and hem of one fur, and the body of the coat of 
another. The borders are deeper than ever, in 
some models coming up to the belt-line in front and 
in the back being no higher than the knée. Seal- 
skin bordered with opossum, black astrakhan 
bordered with chinchilla, and baby lamb combined 
with kolinsky are among the interesting fur schemes. 
Some of the sealskin wraps are luxuriously lined 
with tailless ermine, for even the Frenchwoman will 
wear this supposedly tabooed fur when it may be 
hidden from sight. 

Gray fox of a rarely beautiful quality, combined 
with .sealskin, is being acclaimed the successor to 
Russian sable and sealskin. Those who are adopt- 
ing this new combination find it no less expensive 
than the old. Fur of every description has never 
been so expensive, nor seemingly so plentiful. A 
handsome three-quarter coat of sealskin, made by 
Aviotty, has an eighteen-inch border, a deep- 
pointed collar and wide cuffs of the fox. The lines 
of the coat are straight, and the entire garment is 
lined throughout with layers of lemon-colored 
chiffon over an inner lining of violet satin. 

The new fur lounge-wraps are very successful; 
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Erté waves his wand, and 
presto'!—a square of chinchilla 
dropped over sleeves and muf- 
fler of knitted yarn becomes 
the beautiful wrap at the left. 
The old rose, gray and violet 
of the wool and silk yarn blend 
exquisitely with the fur. 


This evening gown at the 
right is of black satin with 
tissue brocaded silver, 
citron and orange. Perhaps 
it could not stay on, were it 
not for the silver cord that ends 
in balls of Chinese jade. Erté 
calls it *‘ Parfum Enivrant’’. 


one of the loveliest is a moleskin affair, cut on the 
lines of a mandarin coat, lined with rose-colored 
chiffon dotted with blue flowers. Frills of the 
chiffon edge the straight fronts and the sleeves. A 
border of blue fox finishes the back of the coat, the 
fronts being left untrimmed. 


A new idea created by the Maison Max is the 


large handsome passementerie head which replaces 
the natural head on the fox scarfs. This head is of 
a heavy corded silk, matching the fox skin per- 
fectly, and the eyes are of glass matching the lining 
which is usually of some daring and vivid color. 
The linings are a specially well-worked out detail 
of all the Max furs. The seams, too, are joys to 
see, for they are all openwork, and there are tucks 
and ruffles and gathers, all so daintily disposed that 
one would really like to wear the garments wrong 
side out. 

More than ever the furriers are making their 
coats on the lines of the gowns exhibited by the 
grands couturiers. Being soft and voluminous, 
they hang in exquisite folds utterly unlike the stiff 
armor-like tailored sort of garment we have been 
used to in the past. When the sleeves are not 
kimono, they are set in enormous armholes and are 
very loose and long. Of course the collars of these 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Winter 


A Foreword Dress 


and Millinery Fashions 


‘thing, especially when it 


Paradise for her hat and 
a silver fox scarf for her 
neck, what more could a 
woman want? Why, one 
of the new smart turbans 
of black satin antique. 


To be an angel in -the 
home, must one wear angel 
sleeves? Bendel evidently 
thinks so, for his tea- 
gown of green chiffon and 
lace in the center of this 
page seems to prove the 
point. 


Sleeves may once have 
been important, but -to- 
day embroidery is_ the 


is done in purple, green, 
rose and chrome on the 
satin slip of a yellow 
chiffon tea-gown (lower 
right). 


GAIN Paris, forgetting, or at least tempor- 

arily laying aside her sorrows, prepared 

a winter collection that amply com- 

pensated those Americans who ven- 

tured to cross the Atlantic. The con- 

sensus of opinion is that while there is 

no radical change in the silhouette, there are very 

many interesting developments in the day dress. 

The reign of this charming garment is definitely 

established, and we may look forward to seeing it 

under many guises. Although I might be tempted 

to say that the chemise dress has reached its highest 

development, I hesitate to make a statement to- 

day that may be refuted to-morrow by the genius 

of the French dressmakers. Only too often have 

Americans been caught napping by these genii of 

the fashion world, whose zeal in perfecting tenta- 

tive offerings is only exceeded by their talent for 

creating new modes. American women may look 

forward, therefore, to a prolonged season of “‘day 

dvesses”’, ‘‘chemise dresses’’, “little dresses” — 
call them what you will. 

The Spanish influence, that is the influence of 
ancient rather than modern Spain, is making itself 
felt in the decoration of the newest day dresses. 
Just how strong this influence will become is some- 
thing that no one can foretell. At no time during 
recent years has Spanish art successfully competed 
in the fashion world with the art of the Orient, and 
this year will probably prove no exception. But 
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Basque embroideries, laces from Catalonia and 
sash draperies, that recall the days when Spain 
was the land of the Moor, are being adapted to 
the needs of the moment. It will be interesting 
to watch the course of this influence. If it lives, 
we may perchance have a revival of the tight, 
long-pointed basque—a fashion which the 
majority of women dislike. 

That the Orient is still paramount, one glance 
at the gowns most generally liked will prove, 
for Japan and China have been the source of 
the most convincing inspirations. Embroi- 
deries and laces from both countries are used 
in profusion, and the kimono sleeve is promi- 
nent in one form or another. Indian designs 
also continue to be very much liked, for despite 
the great e ularity last winter of the cash- 
mere shaw a esigns we find them on many of 
the newest dresses. 

Speaking of trimmings and the small touches 
that mean so much to a gown, beads of all 
colors and many sizes are being combined with 
metal threads in a manner most fascinating. 
A smart feature of the evening gowns will be 
solid embroideries done in turquoise, emerald, 
sapphire and ruby beads. Shoulder-straps, 
girdles and tunic borders will also be of this 
form of embroidery. The effect of these brilliant 
motifs, shown, for example, in bold relief on 
gold, silver and other metal tissues, is magnifi- 
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The broader the brim the more becoming the hat 
is true when the brim curves slightly downward, 
as on this hat of black satin trimmed only with 
a wreath of flowers. An ermine stole success- 
fully discourages injudicious economy. 


To have a lily of ermine for its only decoration 
and the new curved-in crown is the happy lot of 
a broad-brimmed hat of brown velvet. The-sur- 
plice cape of kolinsky is an effective develop- 
ment of the long cape of the spring. é 
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cent. Another beautiful effect is produced by com- 
bining black and bright gold beads in designs that 
recall the striking ebony and gold mosaics of the 
Fast. | 

The French modistes, always being ready for 
winter before the couturiers, have completed their 
collections. It is no wonder that early August 
finds New York and Newport women wearing hats 
of velvet or felt. It is an to predict that, for the 
winter, little effort will be made to match the hat 
to the gown. Hats of black, dark brown, or a 
fairly bright rose velvet are very much in the pic- 
ture. The hats of black or African brown will be 
worn with sand color and other light-toned cos- 
tumes, while the rose hats lend themselves admir- 
ably to brightening the costume of dark blue or 
black serge, or velvet.. A Chimese and Spanish 
feeling are both evident, the former being indicated 
in the pointed crowns, narrow brims and tassels; 
the latter in the new toques and drooping feathers. 

There are some very lovely new velvets that are 


in high favor with the modistes. Then too, moire’ 


silk, which is the last word for smart afternoon 
gowns, promises to be just as much liked for hats. 
Like all the latest war fabrics; this new silk is ex- 
ceedingly soft and supple in texture and is marvel- 
ously well adapted to the present modes. The 
watered effect is obtained by closely placed hori- 
zontal lines that are but slightly waved. As the 
crowns of many of the hats and practically all of 
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France, always faithful to her tricorn, sends us a black 
satin model, whose great charm is its exaggeration 
(center). Necessary height ts given by sedate pompons 
of black silk. The kolinsky stole and muff are evi- 
dences that furs are handsomer than ever. 


The return of ostrich plumes to favor is presageé by 
their use in three tones of blue on the high-crowned 
hat of black velvet at the upper right. In harmony 
with the dignity of this hat is the coat of caracal and 
chinchilla. 


the toques show a pronouncedly draped tendency, 
the velvets and this new moire are greatly in evi- 
dence. Some of the prettiest of these crowns are 
both shirred and draped, and, when the brim is 
broad and the trimming just a bit of burnt ostrich 
plume, the effect is very charming. A lovely 
fuzzy felt, ever so pliable, and both black and white 
caracal, are also used for the draped crowns. 

As for shapes, many old acquaintances, slightly 
altered, are with us. The passing of the rigid line 

- gives to the canotier shape, with its rolled brim, a 
more than pleasing prominence. This new brim, 
which rolls back at the edge, widens on each side 
in a delightfully effective fashion. Many of the 
crowns are square, but not necessarily flat, for some 
of them are slightly conical in the center or just as 
frequently are indented. While the old canotier 
was generally only becoming to the tall woman 
whose face was slender, the latest modification is 
becoming to nearly every type of face and figure. 

The cloche has also changed its crown, and at the 
moment resembles a good-sized globe. The best 
models have brims of satin lined with shell-pink 
or pale blue, and crowns of shirred velvet. 

The tricorn continues to be acceptable to many 
women. As an impression of heaviness is charac- 
teristic of the broad-brimmed, high-crowned hats, 
the new tricorn belongs to this group, for it is 
of velvet, exaggerated in size, and usually trim- 
med with two large pompons. 
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The silhouette and the neck of this Sourié design 
are distinctly familiar, but combining white vei- 
vet and blue brocade in an afternoon gown is @ 
new, not to say a surprising, feature. 
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T is a wonderfully moving sight, all these 
American regulars and their officers going 
about Paris, and it goes to one’s heart to see 
the spontaneous enthusiasm which greets 
them on all sides. To go back a bit to the day 
of General Pershing’s arrival, no official wel- 

come was organized, but every American in the 
city knew at what hour to expect him, and the 
station and surrounding streets were alive with a 
welcoming crowd. -A characteristic incident was 
the ovation accorded the Red Cross truck, driven 
by Miss Maria Lawrence Wetherill, which took 
Mrs. Nina Duryea to the station to greet the 
General. The two occupants were moved to tears 
by the hearty applause which rose as they passed 
' through the friendly and appreciative crowd. It 
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To make the most of black Chantilly is the ob- 
ject, undoubtedly, of this reception gown. Black 
velvet, which gives a wintry note to the white: 
tulle bodice, ts also used for the underskirt. 


takes a public manifestation of this sort to make 
one realize how fully America’s generosity and 
friendly efforts have been appreciated by the 
French. 

At the Hotel Crillon, all who knew of the arrival 
of the general staff and who had not gone to the 
station were massed to show how happy they were 
to see the first units-of the American force. Gen- 
eral Pershing and his staff were somewhat startled 
and embarrassed by the cheers flung at them as 
they entered the hall of the Crillon, and they 
hurried past without a smile, evidently anxious to 
get away from the fuss. Later they unbent, and 


coming out on the balcony threw down roses to the 
wildly cheering crowd, which by this time was 
massed in the Place de la Concorde. 


C 


Long, silky fringe makes a happy ending for 
the panels of sand-colored serge which Soulié 
arranges over a sheath gown of satin, the shade 
of the serge. 


OT 


Of course there is much work, and many terribly 
anxious hours in store for the general staff, but 


-France is doing all in her power to strew their 


present path with as many roses as possible: re- 
ceptions, dinners, lunches and sight-seeing trips 
are being arranged to give the army officers a 
glimpse of the pleasanter side of war. At the 
Opéra Comique, a gala performance wes the 

casion for a great patriotic demonstration; not a 
seat was to be had at the last, and hundreds who 
had been refused entrance stood at the exit for 
hours for the opportunity of cheering General 
Pershing and showing their appreciation of Amer- 
ica. The performance began with the singing of 
“The Star Spangled Banner” by Mrs. Abby 
Richardson, an American, followed by the ‘ Mar- 
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seillaise’’, sung by Mademoiselle Marthe Chenal 
with her usual gusto and dramatic success. 


THE inauguration of the first American Red 

Cross Hospital in Paris, with Doctor. Joseph A. 
Blake in charge, was unusually brilliant. Every 
one was there, and, falling as it did on one of the 
sunniest days of the summer, every woman looked 
her very best in her most charming clothes. So 
somber has been the effect during these many 
months that the appearance of the assembly was 
indeed a pleasure. Mrs. Blake, smiling happily 
over the honors paid her husband, wore a becom- 
ing Callot gown of some clinging black silk material, 
embroidered with panels of cherry-colored roses. 
From under the brim of her black Chantilly lace 
picture hat, she kept an anxious eye on her daughter, 
a tiny sprite in white mull and pink ribbons. Mrs. 
John W. Garrett, wife of one of the American at- 
tachés, was very effective in a black and white 
Callot gown with which she wore a superb black 
satin coat, lined with white chiffon. 

An American woman whose name means much 
in France, Mrs. Henry Harjes, wore an extremely 
handsome all-black Callot gown, made with a long 
Russian tunic falling below the knees over a tight 
ankle-length skirt. Like the majority of her com- 
patriots, Mrs. Harjes wore a hig black hat. The 
Duchesse de Talleyrand pleased the masculine eye 
with a delicious pink chiffon frock that boasted an 
oddly draped skirt and one of the new moyen age 
bodices. A touch of white tulle at the throat and 
a large low-crowned hat of African brown satin 
completed a delightfu! picture for these war days. 

But clothes did not make the success of the 
afternoon; the big hospital, the handsomest and 
best equipped in all Paris was thrown open to the 

_guests, and President Poincaré commemorated the 
happy event by presenting the Star of the Legion 
of Honor to Doctor Blake. In accepting the gift, 
Doctor Blake referred to the fact. that his father 
had received the same honor many years ago. 


_ This was an interesting bit of news to many of the 


Americans present. : 


[DESPITE the exorbitant prices asked for the 

seats, the opera in Paris was filled to over- 
flowing for the matinée performance given for the 
benefit of the Roumanian Red Cross Society. 
The handsome stairway, lined from top to bottom 
with the women members of the corps de ballet in 
the beautiful Roumanian peasant costume, scin- 
tillated with brilliancy. The men, with their.short 
white blouses and legs crossed and recrossed with 
scarlet ribbons, more than offset the women’s rich 
embroideries. 

Mademoiselle Helen Vacaresco, the Roumanian 
poet and once fiancée of the former King of Rou- 
mania, arranged some exquisite peasant dances, 
which followéd the rendering of ‘‘Phédre’’. Léon 
Bakst, having painted the scene for this Gréek 
dance, seemed anxious about the impression pro- 
duced by his daring conception, and wandered 
about during the entr’acte seeking praise, or per- 
haps censure, from his friends. Ida Rubinstein 
was somewhat disappointing as Phédre, but her 
costume of gold tissue faced with emerald was an 
artistic triumph. Rubinstein’s statuesque repose 
in this dance contrasted effectively with Mary 
Garden’s vivacious, almost brusque, interpreta- 
tion of Thais which immediately preceded it. 

More than one hundred and thirty thousand 
francs were turned over to the Roumanian Red 
Cross as the result of the matinée. A large sum 
nowadays when benefits are many! Though sev- 
eral of the boxes were sold for more than three 
hundred dollars, all were filled to the last seat, and 
of course the most prominent members of French 
society were among those present. It is astonishing 
how one invariably looks at the clothes worn at 
these public social affairs. Paris never -used to 
think of clothes in just the way she does to-day. 
Most of the women in the great audience wore plain 
afternoon or street gowns and had their hair 
smoothed back in simple coiffures giving a neat, 
tightly coiffed appearance. A few eccentric and 
more daring souls wore their hair high on the top 
of the head 4 /a Spinelly. 


JONDON was not frightened by the recent big 

air raid, but she was distinctly humiliated and 
angry. Humiliated by the ease with which the raid 
was carried out and the Germans’ contempt of 
London’s defenses, and angry at the rulers of the 
three expensive air services—army, navy and 
local—for their lack of coordination and readiness. 
There is anger too at the bishops and others who 
constantly preach against reprisals. 

The Londoners’ conduct was admirable, and 
although shelter was taken more generally than 
during previous raids, it was the kind that per- 
mitted a sight of ‘“‘the show’. A service was in 
progress in one of the cathedrals, and though the 
severity of the raid burst all about the church and 
the roof seemed likely to crash in at any moment, 
the service continued its dignified way, not even an 
anthem being omitted. 
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One of the stories now being told of the raid 
concerns a jaunty bus conductorette. In the thick 
of it she calmly said to her terrified passengers: 

‘Will you stop and see the show, or make a run 
for 

They besought her to go on as quickly as possible. 

‘“We chased along at top speed for a bit,” said 
the girl later, “‘but we nearly hit every blinking 
thing in the road, because the driver would gaze 


up in the sky instead of minding his wheel, so I ° 


stopped the bus and cleared the passengers out, and 
Bill and me went up on top and had a fine sight of 
the whole show.” 

The mother of a large family, living in a very 
small cottage abutting on the main road, caught 
one of. her children about to creep out by the front 
door to see how things progressed. 

‘““Not that way, my dear; out by the back door 
you goes,” said she. ‘‘Them Germans knows our 
front door; they don’t know as we’ve got another 
at the back.” 3 


VERY observing Briton, on first seeing our 

officers, comments on the tight-fitting Amer- 
ican uniform and does not hesitate to say that it is 
too smart for work. Of course these critics have 
never seen our men at work, but when the time 
comes they may be sure that uniforms won’t 
stand in the way. A British officer, who has seen 
long service at the front, in spéaking on the sub- 


ject at the Officers’ Club the other dav, said: 


(Continued on page 102) 
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One sees soutache everywhere in Paris 
und on almost everything, but even so 
the couturiers say that its possibilities 
are not fully realized. Soulié uses it 
effectively on a coat-dress of broad- 
cloth, the shade of Parma vtolets. 


The new French velvets are bewilder- 
ing, not only in their beauty of color, 
but in their marvelous suppleness. 
Soulié embroiders a gathered tunic of 
heige velvet with silk of a lighter shade, 
but leaves the bodice plain. The sash 
of velvet, tying in the front, is an ex- 
cellent afterthought. 
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Chanel’s sports clothes continue to be the talk of 
Paris, and justly so when one considers a moun- 
tain suit of American Beauty Jersey collared, 
cuffed and trimmed with bands of beaver fur. 


ARIS is always dramatic, knows it, and 
loves the thought. It is this quality per- 
haps that makes her so interesting, and 
that has drawn a handful of New York 
buyers across the treacherous Atlantic 
to see, study and acquire what she thinks 

that America, as an Ally, should wear when on 
parade this coming season. Assured, in spite of 
the ever-increasing appearance of khaki, that 
American buyers would come to Paris in August, 
all the big houses have prepared large and hand- 
some collections. Callot’s, for instance, is even 
larger and more pretentious than the marvelous 
exhibit that so won the admiration of Americans 
last spring. 

Suits and tailleurs, I suppose, are of first interest 
to American women.’ At all the couturiers, there 
are thirty-eight- to fifty-inch coats, with the “‘ tooth- 
pick” silhouette emphasized. The elongated hip, 
accentuated by amusing drapery of quite a new 
character, and the moven dge motif in the back of 
the coat are also worth noting. Bérnard not only 
cleverly turns back the collars of his coats to show 
the facing and achieves a trimming, but even the 
folds of his coats and skirts and many of his belts. 

Even though skirts are to be hidden under long 
coats, I have never seen smarter models than those 
designed for the winter. The most interesting ones 
show a complete elimination of plaits as we have 
known them in the past. When plaits appear now, 
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BERNARD 


Bernard’s long coats have a fetching way with 
them. One of his best models is developed in 
Noisette duvetyn and Russian rat fur. The 
kimono shoulder indicates the Japanese influence 
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Paris Sees 


Fal l- Fashions 


BERNARD 


Envelope. drapery on the sides distinguishes a 
long coat of American Beauty velours shown by 
Bernard at his August opening. Beaver, being 
a fur of the season, ts used for collar and buttons. 


they are in the form of a sharp motif, rather than 
as the main feature of the garment. All skirts are 
longer than they were in the spring, due, of course, 
to the acceptance of the extremely long coat. 

While Bernard likes the long coat, Jenny and 
Lanvin, with their ‘“‘costume coats’’, lean more to 
knee-length and even shorter models. Jenny uses 
much braiding with excellent results. Lanvin, in- 
sisting that collars, huge though they are, have not 
yet reached their limit in size, shows a Directoire 
effect which she expressively terms “‘The Lamp- 


shade Collar’. Her master-hand also combines 


fur with embroidery, giving a semblance of ex- 
travagance, but quite the contrary is the case. She 
favors, too, a lovely deep girdle that, when care- 
lessly turned over, shows a fur lining. ‘“ Trés 
gentille,’’ she will tell you, and you are certain to 
smile with her, and quite likely to buy! 

Fur composes the smartest one-piece—really it 
has two pieces—coat or coat-dress in Paris. And 
it comes from Jenny. The long, princess tunic 
coat of baby caracal is worn over a slip of black 
satin, which is banded heavily with mink. The 
turnover collar of mink is faced with an exquisite 
Holland blue velvet, which is several shades lighter 
than the dull blue of the draped girdle. Self- 
colored silk and dull gold threads embroider the 
girdle in an irtdistinct pattern. This type of cos- 
tume, developed in many ways, undoubtedly will 
be liked by the American woman who starts out at 
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The apron tunic of this gown 
of cartouche velours de laine 
denotes its more than pass- 
ing smartness. No wonder 
the lady smiles as she walks 
along the Bois! 


DRECOLL 


eleven for her round of modistes, milliners and 
beauty salons. She may lunch at the Ritz or 
Sherry’s, say, in this costume, and then go on to 
the matinée or bridge party. Should the New 
York woman follow the example of her smart Paris 
cousin, she will find costumes of this type quite 
correct even for the opera. 

Coats for utility, dress and evening wear were 
never more beautiful and luxurious. Perhaps the 
bitterness of last winter, followed by the frigid 
spring and cool early summer, inspired the designers 
of the manteaux, for Paris must wear coats even if 
evening dress is taboo. Just as in frocks and tail- 
leurs, the slim silhouette must be accepted in coats, 
though of necessity roominess and ease are achieved 
by an artistically concealed use of yards and yards 
of fabric and fur. 

Huge collars, so large that they dwarf the collars 
of yesteryear, dominate the coats; while cuffs are 
of medium size, and smaller by far than those of 
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Paquin develops elements of youth and beauty 
in a trotteur of mirage blue velvet (lower left), 
discreetly decorated with old gold and blue motifs. 
Kolinsky girdle and cuffs match stole and muff. 


An informal evening gown of espérance chiffon 
velvet (center), designed by Drecoll, will please 
the woman whose shoulders are beyond reproach. 


Straight front one-piece trotteurs have few rivals 
in Paris. Atthe upper right is a popular model 
of tranchée velvet, shown by Premet in his August 
opening. 


even one year ago. Soft folds and girdle-ties that 
suggest frocks are features of many of the coats, 
and this means that the waist-line as a rule is pro- 
nouncedly defined. 

An ulster that combines good looks and comfort 
is of blue burbura, and is designed to wear in the 
very worst sort of weather. Burbura, by the way, 
is one of the recent Jersey weaves, and is entirely 
of wool and quite heavy enough to withstand the 
usual winter cold. The coat, cut on long, loose 
lines, falls in soft folds from shoulder to hem. A 
wide turned back collar of a warm beige velvet is 
made to button up over the ears, if desired. Then 
there are turned hack cuffs and big patch-pockets 
of the velvet. These pockets are a joy, being 
triangular in shape, and placed on the sides, so 
that one long sharp point extends almost to the 
hem of the coat. The popular name for this unusual ~ 
feature is the swallow’s nest, for a little sharp- 
witted midinette, so the story runs, said that it 
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An interesting tailleur of black duvetyn with 
piqué waistcoat seen recently in the Bois. 


FURS DESIGNED 
BY AVIOTTY 


Aviotly is especially happy in a com- 
bination of beaver and green velvet, which 
makes the extremely beautiful afternoon 
coal at the lower left. | 


Many fur coats depend for their effective- 
ness on the combination of fabrics. A 
striking example is the Aviotty coat. of 
white caracal and kolinsky sketched above. 


The melon-shaped muff, the lamp-shade 
collar and the outline of the coat of brown 
satin and kolinsky squirrel at the right 
pronounce it a creation of Avoitty’s. 


reminded her of a swallow’s nest on a wall. The 
belt suggests the Japanese obi, and it is no secret 
to say that not only Japanese art, but the Japanese 
costume, has inspired more than one of the most 
interesting designs. The obi, which is peculiarly 
characteristic of the Japanese costume, is in one 
form-or another on many of the coats and dresses 
which will be seen in America, perhaps when this 
letter is read. The belt, for instance, on the ulster 
already mentioned, is broad and soft, and although 
it fastens in the front with velvet buttons there is 
no denying the source of its inspiration. Rows of 
machine-stitching, done with a coarse blue silk 
thread, ornament the collar, cuffs, pockets and 
belt of this ulster, and similar stitchery is the only 
decoration on the soft, draped toque of the burbura. 

As wool.is every day getting scarcer, heavy silks 
are used in many of the coats. In a Senegalese 
brown, such a fabric makes one of the most striking 
coats imaginable. For trimming, separate bandings 
of natural kolinsky and skunk are combined so that 
they appear as ruches of fur. 

Many of the fur coats fall in such deep folds and 
hang so softly that they resemble dresses. Here, as 
in the wool and silk coats, we have the grande col- 
lars and the girdle-ties with sash-ends. Baby lamb 
and kolinsky are a favored combination, while for 
a real novelty white caracal coats, with kolinsky 
trimmings, are quite as startling and stunning as 
anything I have ever seen. And again, mole and 
seal go together excellently. 
Capes with stoles and muffs are adorable this 


year. Much ermine is being used for the capes, | 
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while quite the smartest model in a stole is of gray 
fox with deep ends of seal. A charmingly quaint 
cape for a débutante is of skunk with a narrow 
convent collar of gray squirrel. A muff that is sure 
to be the mode in America this season is made of 
six skunk skins, arranged accordion fashion, so 
that the muff may be increased in size at will. 
Another novelty is a skunk shoulder-cape with a 
narrow banding of ermine; there is a muff to match, 
in which the ermine is used in a way that suggests 
the questioning ears of a rabbit. 

A word as to fur and hats. Narrow bands of the 
long-haired varieties of fur, although not to be 
classed as novelties in the realm of millinery, are 
new when used on hats of tulle or lace. It is no 
unusual thing to see a wide-brimmed picture hat, 
composed of such airy nothings as malines or the 
silkiest of tulles, banded with a small edition of the 
fur scarf that milady wears round her slender 
shoulders. One hat, made of layers of violet and 
pink tulle, has a wreath of sealskin balls placed 
about in the middle of its wide brim. This 1s 4 
very charming conceit. | 

For suits and tailleurs there are the lovely suédes, 
velours and velvets of other years, and some smart 
cheviot homespuns in a lovely new American 
Beauty colour, and in rather faded browns, greens 
and grays. All these materials are adapted to the 
three-piece tailleur. In another smart three-piece 
model the knee-length coat in front is simulated 
by an apron attached to the skirt, and the band 
of fur trimming on the lower edge of this apron 1s 
exactly on a line with the band of fur that finishes 
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Sealskin has come into its own again. Max 
combines it with soft gray fox in a long stole, 
and Paris smiles upon this clever design. 


FURS DESIGNED 
BY MAX 


The straight, square effect of this shoulder-cape 
of gray squirrel and skunk is a Max origina- 
tion. The accordion muff of six skins is by long 
odds the smartest muff of the year. 


the coat in the back. The effect is that of a knee- 
length coat—distingué, charming and French. 
Great simplicity marks afternoon dresses. As 
worn by the smartest Parisiennes, the Chinese and 
Italian Renaissance vié with each other for favor. 
Of course this means a one-piece or princess effect, 
the beautiful fabric or exquisite embroidery being 
its distinguishing feature. The most startling de- 
velopment of the Chinese influence appeared the 
other day in the garden at the Ritz. A gown of 
hur yellow was practically covered with Chinese 
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early spring cape. 


desired accordion shape. 


embroidery of a large, brilliant design and finished 
with a broad band of white fox. 
wearer’s slender waist wound a gold chain, heavily 
mounted with jade, the ends almost touching the 
hem of the gown. A Réboux picture hat of black 
velvet completed a tout ensemble that left one fairly 
gasping at its audacity. 

In tailleur frocks, as in suits, the slim silhouette 
must be attained. And a tailleur is not a tailleur 
unless it has a tunic three-quarters orseven-eighths 
in length, with a petticoat heavily embroidered or 
braided, or made of contrasting material. Tunics 
are straight, draped, even or uneven, according to 
whether they are influenced by China, the Orient, 
classic Greece or Rome. Heavy crépe de Chines, 
soft satins, silks and velvet with Georgette crépe, 
gabardines, and the inevitable Jersey will be the 
fabrics from which the tailleurs will be developed. 
Chanel, who has always excelled in the manipula- 
tion of Jersey, continues its use. She makes it up 
on classic lines and on modern lines, with fur and 
with embroidery, without fur and without em- 
broidery, and its appeal is universal. The moyen 
dge is more en évidence in tailleurs than in suits, and 
fine box plaitings are handled so cleverly that they 
produce a.real sense of design. 

Combinations of materials happen as often in 
afternoon frocks as in evening gowns and, since 
there is an unmistakable shortage of fabrics, turn 
stern necessity into art. 

As for dance or evening gowns, Paris cannot con- 
cede our wearing them in war-time, but with a shrug 
she shows them, if strong persuasion is used; and, 
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In a close-jfitting cape of skunk and 
tailless ermine, Max presents a 
most becoming modification of the 
The muff, with 
its quaint little ermine ruff, is the 


Around. the . 


For the morning outing is a trim tatlleur of dark 
blue duvetyn, with waistcoat of chrome satin. 


Ermine is not used, they say, in Paris, there- 
fore Max must have had his American patrons 
in mind when he designed a shawl cape of this 
royal fur, topping it off with a kolinsky collar. 


like the-artistic rise and fall of the French shoulder, 
they are delightful in their very simplicity of ex- 
pression. There is no radical change in the sil- 
houette. The elongated oval continues to be the 
most favored outline, and trains are longer than 
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It is sad, but true, that for this golden month of September I 
have very little to say—perhaps because my little tale 1s being 
written on the hottest day of the summer. But anyway I am too 
busy thinking of my new town shop, my little Newport shop and 
Red Cross-ing to be at all sensational in my designs. I am 
interested, however, in my “Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose’ h@, 
inspired by that charming portrait of John Sargent’s with which 
we Americans are not overly familiar. The hat is a broad- 
brimmed affair of carnation pink velvet, just the shade that 
might be called rose. Giant carnations of the same shade, with 
stems and Jeaves of glossy green, are the only trimming, and a 
facing of lily-white velvet rounds out the tale. of the picture name. 

Grapes are the symbol of autumn, and this always wonderful 
season, with its clear crisp coolness, is suggested by the hat of 
green felt with its plastron of white wool grapes. One can not 
quite detect the aroma of the cluster-laden vines, but one does 
sense it in a way, even though the grapes are white. 

Having spent so many weeks in Newport, in surroundings 
so constantly tinged by the naval branch of the Service, it 15 
natural that I should design a marine hat, which, to be seen at 
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its best, should be worn with a white 
middy-blouse and black tie. It is close 
fitting, this little marine hat of mine; 
and made with a white linen crown and 
brim of blue feathers pasted one over the 
other, it 1s quite the thing for a lady 
captain of the Horse Marines. 

Even in these martial days, it 1s dif- 
ficult to elude the feminine charm of the 
early Victorian days. With the return 
of all varieties of feathers, one might sup- 
pose that they would be arranged in a 
more or less aggressive fashion. Bui no, 
even the golden pheasants, which are the 
making of the two early winter hats on 
this page, have all the graceful drooping 
sweep of those days we describe as Vic- 
torian. And, by the way, ostrich 1s com- 
ing back; next month I shall show several 
designs inspired by this long, graceful 
plume. 
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Bhe Bustle Silhouette 
and the 
New Winter Fabrics 


By 
HICKSON 


HE straight silhouette, with its long slim 
contour and general boyish aspect, faces 
an interesting rival in the bustle outline, 
which we are introducing in our smartest 
new models. Of course there will be an 


outcry against reviving the silhouette of © 


the early nineties, modified though it may be, just 
as there was a perfect storm of protest against the 
hobble skirt. As all the world knows, the skirt 
which began as a moderate hobble was eagerly 
adopted by women of all ages and figures, and soon 
grew so narrow that the very street-car steps were 
altered to accommodate its wearers! 

_ We have every reason to believe, therefore, that 
no matter how railed against in September, the 
bustle skirt will be a success in October. For one 
thing, it satisfies the craving for the “‘something 
new” that women generally insist upon having. 
After all is said and done, this new outline bears but 
slight resemblance to its predecessor, which to our 
twentieth century eyes has always been the person- 
ification of ugliness. In all of our winter suits and 
tailleurs showing the bustle back, we retain the flat, 
straight front and slender hips that have been so 
satisfactory to women during recent seasons. 
Viewed from the front, practically all of our best 
models show the desirable boyish contour, despite 
the obvious fact that the waist-line is slightly 
nipped in at the sides. 

In our two-piece suits we are using the bustle 
drapery on the skirt to conform with the ripple ir 
the skirt of the coat. But—and this point can not 
be too strongly emphasized—we are not using 
bustles, or any canvas contraptions that suggest 
bustles. Our effect is produced by a skilful manipu- 
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_ We are simply taking the fulness from the sides and 


The new bustle effect is shown in 
the smarily tailored walking 
suit of covert at the left. The 
skirt, longer than formerly, is 
draped in the back to accord 
with the ripple coat. 


To please the woman who re- 
fuses to change her lines is a 
blue velvet afternoon costume 
lavishly trimmed with beaver . 
(center). The Japanese ten- 
dency is shown in the long wide 
sash. 


How could any woman frown 
on a black velvet costume that 
boasts the new silhouette in so 
graceful a fashion as this one 
at the right? Black Hercules 
braid is an effective trimming. 


lation of the material, rather than by any 
artificial means. This naturally makes a 
soft, graceful line that is very becoming 
to most women. These draped garments 
do not require any more material than 
those of the recent past; in fact, many of 
our new designs call for a yard or so less. 


arranging it in the back. Then too, in making the 
skirt narrow, we not only economize in material, 
but add to the grace and wearableness of the gar- 
ment. The most unprepossessing feature of the 
dress of the nineties was its amplitude. 

In the working out of our master design, our 
first efforts were devoted to reducing or eliminating 
any feature that might be termed ugly or disfigur- 
ing. Our next efforts. were directed to combining 
our own characteristic features with those we culled 
from the nineties. We have retained, for example, 
the long narrow sleeve, the sharp, flat lapels and 
the definite shoulder-line, which have been typical 
of the best American tailor-mades for a generation. 
It is surprising to note how easily and satisfactorily 
these very pronounced features combine with the 
bustle and coat and high-draped skirt. 

There is nothing illogical in our present designs. 
Logic, by the way, is the basic principle on which - 
all good fashion is built. If one studies the history 
of fashion from the days of the Doges to the present 
moment, this fact will stand forth as clear as stn- 
light on a September day. Fashions move in circles, 
and despite the evidence of our eyes we slip smooth- 
ly from one period to another. 

Take our present move from the slim, straight 
boyish contour to the nipped-in waist and the bustle 
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The straight front is emphasized in a tailleur of 
petunia velour$ that shows the 1890 inspiration. 
Bright-colored cloth, edging the coat collar and 
sleeves, supplies an interesting and distinctive note. 


back—it seems an unnatural jump. On the con- 
trary, although a tremendous change, it is a purely 
logical one. Having ignored the curves of the 
feminine figure for so protracted a time, it is but 
natural that fashion should now consider them 
frankly and emphatically. And another thing: 
throughout history, whenever war has gripped a 
nation, fashions have become notably feminine, 
and we know that this war-time is proving no ex- 
ception to the rule. The silhouette, which sug- 
gests the curve of the figure, is infinitely more 


feminine than that which makes a woman of thirty — 


resemble a boy of twelve. Could anything, for 


example, be more feminine than the silhouette of. 


the black velvet suit shown on the opposite page? 
The softly draped skirt, with its long clinging lines, 
and the coat with its definite waist-line and ripple 
or bustle back, are the epitome of femininity. To 
use an old-fashioned expression, this costume has 
elegance, and true elegance is the birthright of the 
woman whose training and fortune permit her to 
make the most of herself. 

The other two bustle models, shown on these 
pages, are more severely tailored than the black 
velvet costume. The covert cloth, with its short 
coat and skirt slightly draped at the back, is a 
smart walking suit very much in harmony with the 
spirit of the times. Covert, by the way, is an excel- 
lent substitute for the khaki so loved during the 
summer by the young woman with a military. in- 
clination! 

For those who will not adopt the new silhouette 
this autumn, we are, of course, designing gowns and 
suits on the popular straight lines. We are develop- 
ing the plaited tunic and long cape of the spring, 
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To be caped and coated at the same time is the for- 
tunate lot af the tall slim débutante who ins pired this 
costume. of red velours and natural squirrel. The 
skirt shows the new back drapery. 


and are using quantities of fur. In fact, we seem 
to be using more fur of all kinds on suits built with 
the straight silhouette than on the newer design. 
In this we are in accord with the styles of the nine- 
ties. 

There is much talk, at the moment, of the im- 
portance of the Chinese and Japanese influence. 
Preparatory work for the winter, both in Paris and 
here, shows many adaptations from both of these 
countries. The line of the shoulder, the slip-on 
dress and the wide draped sashes are all taken 
either from Japan or China. Then many of our 
fabrics, including some wonderful crépes, come 
from the same sources. 

Both Paquin and Chéruit are using quantities of 
beads and silk embroideries in Chinese patterns and 
stitch. This form of decoration is extremely ef- 
fective with the design in metal, or silk threads, or 
colored porcelain beads on a ground work done in 
the long, filling-in stitch in silk of contrasting 
colors. Wide girdles of taffeta or of net, embroi- 
dered in this manner, are particularly adapted for 
the new costumes inspired by the Japanese. As for 
colors, either bright yellow or an equally bright 
green is very frequently chosen as the leading tone. 
With the grandes maisons giving so great a prom- 
inence to these two influences, we shall naturally 
fall in line in this country. 

A word or two as to trimmings and the little 
fixings that mean even more this year than for 
several years. In laces, there are some very hand- 
some new creations that, being very costly, are 


-relegated to evening costumes. Among these is a 


new filet used chiefly in an écru tone, which is as 
sheer and filmy in texture as the finest Chantilly or 
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One may wear the straightest of straight lines and 
still be the glass of fashion and the mould of form— 
that is when one wears this tunic dress of green 
velours with a wide collar and sash. 


malines. Dyed laces are appearing on many of the 
new models, the high colors, such as emerald green 
and cerise, being notably effective. 

As for trimmings, bands of fancy silk, of plush, 
striped or plain, and all varieties of fur fabrics are 
greatly liked. Among these last are woven bands of 
chinchilla, taupe, baby lamb and astrakhan. Novelty 
braids of faille, velours de laine and broadcloth, em- 
broidered with tinsel, worsted and chenille, are 
noted. Chenille braiding is also usedton hats. 

And what. of the fabrics? Again we are amazed 
at the popularity of the Jersey weaves. This, alas, 
denotes the general paucity of wool fabrics, rather 
than a rapturous liking for this not very inter- 
esting material. Djersabure, an artificial silk 
Jersey, and velours de laines rank in demand with 
wool Jersey. Wool brocades, stamped plushes, and 
satins, both in dull and high lustre finish, are ex- 
tensively employed. About the most interesting 
novelties for long coats are Veldette, a long-napped 
velours de laine, and Djersagneau, an unusually 
thick close-pile fabric, heavier even than duvetyn 
and suéde cloth. Coats made of either of these 
fabrics are immensely liked. Such fabrics are not 
suited for the bustle costume, but Matelotine, a 
supple mixture of cashmere and velours de laine, 
and Diavella, an offshoot of Serge Moufflone, are 
exceedingly drapable. 

At this writing, nothing newer has been shown in 
fur fabrics than Oursine and Ederalla, both of 
which did most excellent service last year. Of the 
two, we are using Ederalla rather more than Our- 
sine. It comes in bright colors, such as copper, gold 
and emerald green, and also in neutral colors broken 
by a black stripe. 
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Lucile was in her happiest mood—she says so 
herself—while designing the costumes for the 
superb Oriental scene in the “‘ Ziegfeld Follies’’s 
Of course the modern costumes are beautiful 
too, but nothing compares with this Persian 
costume, showing every shade of orange and 
yellow on a background of gold and silver. 


Somewhere-on-the-Sound 
August, 1917. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

AM so grateful that you do not insist on my 
writing a fashion article this month, but give 
me carte blanche to write of any idea that 
comes into my head. You’ve perhaps now 
learned the way to get me to do as you like— 
by leaving me free to do as I like. Have you 

ever guessed that I simply hate “fashions” and 
dressed-up: people, and that when I get to work 
to make my models the mode of the moment is 
the one thing I try to avoid? When all the fashion 
papers were screaming barrel and peg-top skirts 
and other atrocities, I went ahead and made long, 
clinging, alluring draperies, with not a single note 
of the prevailing mode on them. 

I’ve been having a wonderful time lately. How 
I reveled in the Oriental scene at the “Ziegfeld 
Follies” !—I simply adored doing it and the others. 
No one to consult, as to color and shape, but my 
own sweet will! Then I’ve been acting godmother 
to the nid d’amour of a house that a lovely fem- 
inine friend of mine has just finished building on an 
island near-by. It is a heavenly dream of a nest 
of Italian geste, built into the surroundings, with 
every single thing to make it beautiful and com- 
fortable and livable, and all the colors that vibrate 
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What I Did-for 
the “Follies” 


By 


LADY 


DUFF GORDON 


(Lucile) 


The Javanese lady wears full trousers of 
lustrous materials, when she fares forth in 
festive array. Lucile, therefore, takes yards 
of cinnamon-coloured tissue, embossed with 
gold, and behold trousers that make every 
woman who sees them regret she was not born 
a lady in Java! 


to love and peace and happiness. I was godmother 
to the color scheme, I’m proud to say. The lady 
is a gracious, soft, alluring feminine creature. 
The outside of my friend’s house is cream stucco, 
with a suggestion of lemon, the window-frames 
heaven-blue with a glimpse of green shadow in 
them, the iron railing to the loggias blue with a 
shadow of mauve, and the -roof-tiles of pinkish 
mauve. So you see the outside of the house, against 
the background of blue sea and green trees, before 
you’ve even crossed the threshold, makes you feel 
good and happy. You cross a black and white 
tiled hall with lemon-green suggestions and a green 
carpet with a black border, and then you get lost 
in a misty blue and gray living-room—ceiling and 
all of every shade of dim blue and gray. It seems 
to go out to the blue sea and sky, and the dozens 
of cushions on the sofas accentuate the notes of 
color that are in the gardens which slope to the 
water. It is the most perfectly peaceful and love- 
at-rest-with-the-world room I’ve ever been in; 
and when the hostess, in a flowerlike envelopment 
of rosy flimsiness, greets you on the threshold with. 
her smile from heaven and the lovelight in her eyes 
—well, you realize immediately that she has worked 
off all her toil and struggle and envy and jealousy 
and is at peace with mankind—no, I mean woman- 
kind. 
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Chinese art, not to mention Chinese ladies, in- 
spired Lucile to create a group of costumes that 
breathes the very spirit of Cathay. Again the 
most brilliant colors are combined by the artist, 
for. the straight smock of scarlet silk has sleeves 
of emerald green chiffon. The trousers of pur- 
ple satin are a finishing touch. 


Every room that leads from the misty living- 
room continues the blue vibration. The dining- 
room is a greenish blue and the sun-room pale 
mauvish blue. Up a winding stone staircase you 
come in contact with the blue in the boudoir bed- 
room, the huge loggias of which overlook the 
water; but here the: walls are filmy lace over rose- 
pink. The rose color of delight must always be 
in a bedroom to induce happy dreams—all blue in 
such an apartment is too spiritual for happiness. 
Well, the walls are rose, but the furniture and wood- 
work are blue, with wreaths of painted roses 
dimly entwining. From this room you look into a 
dressing-room all faint lilac and black, and on into 
the hall of lemon and green. In the dream lady’s 
bedroom are rosy pink silk curtains, held back with 
wreaths of roses, and on the blue lamp-shades are 
touches of lemon and mauve. Blue is the color that 
vibrates peace and love and spiritual understanding 
of happiness, and may my friend, now and always, 
sense these almost unfindable qualities, say I. 

There is a little lady near here, whose one reason 
for living is to see just how many frocks she can 
change into in one day. Her dress allowance of 
“millionaric” proportions fortunately allows her 
to indulge in her life’s reason. She and I are col- 
laborating, and have quite determined that the 
silhouette of early autumn and winter shall be 
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Who so demure as the Chinese maiden, when 
she dresses for her first party? Parties in China 
being serious affairs, why this head-dress? 


Her back view is uncompromisingly plain, but 
if Moisette should turn her face even the Prince 
of Mandarins would lose his heart. 


Oriental—Chinese by preference—with trousers 
and loose jacket. Not trousers for the street, 
possibly, as it’s never the best taste to attract at- 
tention by your dress on the street, but certainly 
for house wear. She thinks that girls have never 
looked so attractive as the fashionable Chinese 
ladies in “‘Ziegfeld Follies’’. 

I rather agree with the little lady, so I am send- 
ing you eign of Oriental and Chinese sug- 
gestions that will be the autumn gesée of fashionable 
New York chez elle. Also they may serve as ideas 
for the ever-ready young lady who, in the name of 
Charity, makes herself look divine and has a grand 
time at Allied fétes, Macdougal Alley fairs, et 
cetera. You may say that I ought to send photo- 
graphs of possible early autumn fashions, but re- 
member your permission of carte blanche, and who 
knows but that some of my readers may be like me 
and prefer anything on earth to the beaten track 
of deadly ‘‘ordinariness”’, namely, what you ought 
to do and what is expected: of you! 

Well, au revoir, Mr. Editor, 

Very sincerely, 


Corel 
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MISS ALICE DREXEL 


ATE midsummer is supposed to be a restful time, but 

this year things ns changed with a vengeance, 

*and everything and everybody is dashing along as 

if it were not summer at all. Even those beloved 

life-savers, the traffic policemen, are working over- 

time, for the peril of making the opposite pavement 

is just as acute as in the crowded seasons Yet with it all, 

what great fun it must be to be the autocrat of the high- 

way!—even the fattest plutocrat cannot command his 
limousine to proceed until he gives the word. 

Never, never again can one think of the Avenue as just a 
frivolous street paved with gold; perhaps it never really was, 
for like many people who appear flippant and gladsome and 
enthusiastic over the joys of life, there is a genuineness and 
firmness under the surface of things. Sonow, and for always, 
the very asphalt will breathe the reality of courage, and the 
pavements will echo this heroism. During recruiting-week, 
officers and bands rode about atop the big Fifth Avenue buses, 
and, after driving up alongside a curb, made such ringing 
speeches and played such thrilling tunes that the crowds on 
the pavements were fairly swept by a wave of patriotism 
and many volunteered on the spot. And then when the 
volunteers all climbed inside for their “honor ride”’ back 
to the recruiting-oflice and the bus pulled away, it was a 
callous person indeed who didn’t want to give something, 
do something and be something that would help. 

The public library is the most patriotic spot, inside and 
out. Inside, books—fiction and otherwise—are received 
and then shipped to France in answer to the appeal from 
Pershing’s men. Magazines are also asked for, but, if you 
send them, please let them be of recent date—why inflict on 
a soldier, waiting his turn in a trench, the boredom of the 
ancient “current’’ topics which you are obliged to read while 
awaiting an audience with the dentist! If you;live away 
from New York, this literature may be sent by post addressed 
to the American Overseas Force, New York Public Library, 
476 Fifth Avenue, New York. Outside of the library, 
the steps of the terrace are ever busy. One day it is a re- 
cruiting meeting; another day the Russian Ambulance is 
collecting money, and goodness knows they need it!—but 
then what unit doesn’t? Asa matter of fact, an ambulance 
on the Eastern Front costs three or four times what it does 
in France, as the heavy roads demand more expensive cars. 
The library corner at Forty-Second Street was quite un- 
usual the day of this appeal, for, while men in khaki spoke, 


‘an ambulance itself stood by the curb, and one stretcher 


stretched across the pavement to receive the dimes and 
dollars cast upon it. 7 

The afternoon when the Clan MacLean came recruiting, 
the grounds and steps of the library were jammed to suffo- 
cation—and what a delightful parade that was! Who can 
resist a Scotchman in his Highland kilts and bonnet? The 
crowd went quite wild with enthusiasm, as they marched by 
with bag-pipes piping and bayonets gleaming in the sun- 
light. These Highlanders came ostensibly to help British 
recruiting, but at the same time they did a great deal for 
us. America owes a lot to her Allies, for their advice from 
experience has been very helpful, and we are being saved 
many a life and many a blunder because of the military 
information given us by the foreign officers sent to America 
straight from the front. 

These must needs be such busy days, for there can be 
no let-up in Red Cross work, either in the making of money 
or of things. People also just have to indulge in little 
parties ever and anon, if the balance is to be kept and gossipy 
news procured with which to fill the letters outward bound. 
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ALONG FIFTH AVENUE 


Even the dullest editor would realize that the title of this department is 
the most alluring and most comprehensive title in the world—for Fifth 
Avenue is the most comprehensive of all the world’s highways. Like 
the heroine of a “‘best-seller”’, Fifth Avenue plunges rapidly through 
every possible social transformation. Starting in the gay, care-free, 
artistic—and sometimes tragic—attire of Washington Square, the 
Avenue has a moment of almost heavy respectability and domesticity 
as far as Fourteenth Street; then for many blocks it wears the sombre 
garb of a garment maker, only to blossom out in the mode of to-morrow 
from Thirty-fourth to Fifty-ninth Street, where it runs between the 
most wonderful shops in the world. Beyond that, the Avenue steers a 
golden course all the way to the North Pole, or farther—for nobody 
knows where it really ends. Therein you have our invitation and 
inspiration to put anything in the world into this department—which 
ts precisely what we have determined todo. Next month will tell the tale. 
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Thurn’s art of 
graceful drapery 
is delightfully ex- 


Jets masquerad- 
ing as a necklace 
give the unusual 
touch to a charm- pressed by the 
ing Thurn gown lace and rose bro- 
of blue silk and cade hung upon 
black lace. this tulle frock. 
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But no longer are dinners and lunch parties long 
affairs of many courses, as every one now is 
Hooverizing—in fact you would never realize you 
were “company”, were it not for the exquisite 
filet linen and superfluous silver that you know 
have been brought forth to give a “party” air to 
the occasion. After all, how much nicer it is! 
Much too much importance has been attached to 
the coldness of the caviar or. the. fluffiness of a 
soufflé. When you consider the grave concern we 
have given such things, it is positively unbe- 
lievable, but I suppose there was nothing else to 
talk about then—and as a matter of fact, food is 
still paramount, but it’s a different kind. 

Several prominent New York women have 
traveled to Washington to become a part of the 
Woman’s Committee of National Defense, and 
they talk food all the time. This committee is 
doing a stupendous job of organization in getting 
all the women of the nation working towards the 
same end without duplication either of expense or 
effort. One subject that is receiving a lot of 


consideration is our national habit of “‘I want | 


what I want when I want it’’. It is odd that it 
has never occurred to us before what a wasteful 
luxury this is. If only we can think of wanting 
some things a little in advance, much money will 
be saved and, what is even more important now, 
materials will be conserved—it will be far better 
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Every one must own a black 
evening gown and certainly 
every one would appreciate one 
like this lacy creation of Mollie 
O’ Hara. and black fox. 


To possess a cape of kolinsky 
is to pray for the descent of the 
thermometer. Gunther knew it 
woud captivate, which accounts 
for so many tails. 


in the days to come for the demand to equal the 
limited supply, than that the supply equal an 
exorbitant demand. As an pl the com- 
mittee tells us that if we will only remember to 
order our bread the day before, we can do away 
with the bakers’ and grocers’ leftover loaves, which 
in a short space of time will show a saving of a 
staggeringly large amount of money and of that 
all important commodity—wheat. Such a little 
thing for us to do, but how big the results! This 
is only one of the many tasks the committee has 
undertaken. 

Even though the work of organization is stu- 
pendous, the Woman’s Committee of National 
Defense has not hesitated to add on a most impor- 
tant thing—the compilation of a bibliography of 
what women are doing in the war. And how grate- 
ful the world will be to them, for in the future the 
scarcity of food will be but a vague memory, while 
the work of the women in the war will live forever. 
As a rule, after an event is all over people begin 
collecting data about it, and by that-time half the 
human anecdotes, letters and newspaper clippings 
are lost or unavailable; so this idea of compiling 
every interesting item at the time the things are 
happening shows how America has definitely 
awakened to the call of preparedness. 

We have heard of the dearth of men at summer 
resorts for many a year past—but this year there 
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A secret of the winter suit is 
that it will appear again and 
again in satin. Mollie O’Hara 
made this one all of black satin 


are no men in civilian dress at all! So when the 
strain can’t be endured another minute, the valises 
are packed and reservations made for Plattsburg. 
It was a very good example Mohammed set, for 
when a thing can’t come to you, why spend all 
your days worrying about it? Just pick up and 
go to it. In this case though it is not as satis- 
factory as it sounds, for while a couple of thousand 
men more or less may thus be made available—for 
how long is it? No sooner is a cordial greeting 


exchanged than a bugle blows for a sham-battle, 


hike, target practice, or for what to a budding 
soldier is even more alluring than the prettiest girl 
—food! It is a long, long way from a desk and a 
country club to an officers’ training camp. How 
on earth the men leap the gap and stand the in- 
tensive strain is a veal that is insoluble! 
Southampton has been ever so popular again 
this summer, though needless to say it is quite 
manless. At Newport the situation is indeed 


reversed, for men and to spare are to be had from 


among the Naval Reserves stationed there. And 
all ages are represented: Lieutenant Robert Potter, 
for instance; or Coxswain H. Gallatin Pell; or Petty 
Officers Frederick M. Godwin, Francis Roche or 
Robert Sedgwick, Jr.—and there is a host of others 
who now see Newport in a light altogether different 
from that of other summers. But to return to 
Southampton—it is still decidedly pleasurable, even 
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When you go to Rose Hagan’s, 
don't forget to try on the Odette 
hat of rose felt with Japanese 
flowers cleverly embroidered in 
blue silk and wool yarn. 


if flirtations are out of the question. 
Of course you meet every one at the 


Red Cross, and church is also a place | 


to be seen. St. Andrew’s Dune 
Church is certainly picturesque, and 
you can never forget that it was once 
a life-saving station, because the 
quaint quotations painted about are 
a constant reminder. On Sunday 
Mrs. Arthur Chalfin looked mar- 
velously well dressed in sand color 
topped with a lovely hat—it was 
crowned with American Beauty velvet 
and had a transparent white brim. 
And speaking of good-looking hats 
reminds me of Mrs. Lucien Tyng’s 
sailor, which she wore at a luncheon 
given by Mrs. Henry Rogers. The 
brim was navy blue Georgette and rose 
petals made the entire crown. 

The gay event of the Southampton 
season comes off on Thursdays, when 
et saddle-horses entertain by jump- 
ing over things in delightful contests 
at the Ashton de Peyster’s place at 
Watermill. Of course sports clothes 
are the thing to wear. Last week 
Mrs. de Peyster had on a black habit 
and a straw sailor. Mrs. Harry 
Pelham Robbins, who was _ not 
mounted, wore a silk sweater just 
the shade of her green sports hat, and 
Mrs. John Berwind, who sat in her 
motor all the afternoon, looked very 
smart in white serge. re. 

Many have been the vicissitudes, 
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As Louise unpacked the boxes from Paris and brought 
forth an Evelyn Varon hat, every one exclaimed, ‘‘ How 
lovely!”’ Brown tulle puffed over brown velvet is indeed 
a charming combination. 


Delightfully “‘squashy” and be- 
coming ts Lucie Hamar’s purple 
velvet hat that Miss Ogilvie re- 
ceived from Paris. It is entirely 
purple, even to the floss that puffs 
up the brim and crown. 


as well as the pleasures, of Sea Bright 


will suddenly decide that your cottage 
stands in its path of progress, and, 
sooner than be checked, will remove 
the house and smash it up in a breaker 
or two. And now it seems that the 
summer residents will need passports 
—maybe—if they would travel on the 
Sandy Hook boats, as the rules in New 
York Harbor are growing more rigid 
every day. Yesterday on the boat 
we were told that it would cost a 
thousand dollars, or a year in jail, 
if one but snapped a camera or 
peered through.a spy-glass. 

When Jane Cowl undertook to lead 
the most energetic of strenuous lives, 
she must have resorted to the use of a 
beauty potion, for how else could it 
be possible for her to become more 

- good-looking every,day? A few days 
ago we met on the Avenue, and never 
have I seen any one so lovely. She 
had on a blue silk frock with a tunic 
of polka-dotted foulard, but really 
her own charm makes me quite forget 
just how it was put together. The 
gods were indeed generous, when they 
lavished the gifts of beauty, acting 
and playwriting all upon this one 
small person. When the hot days 
came, and Miss Cowl and her au- 
diences ceased shedding tears in that 
charming play, ‘Lilac Time’, we 
naturally thought of her cheerfully 


thong 


sade 


Ribbons of silver, jet and blue beads 
swing about when you walk in 
Callot’s dinner frock of black satin 
banded in blue. From Gidding. 


Yes, every one is wearing tunics 
again, and many have an irregular 
outline similar to this -charming 
velvet dress from Bonwit Teller. 
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As Gidding is ever partial to 
novelty, he was especially pleased 
when Lanvin sent this stunning 
frock of black satin and heavy 
white chiffon made heavier with 
many rows of white beads. 


enjoying a carc-free vacation in the woods 
or somewhere. But indeed this is not 
the case, for she has been working all day 
and every day being filmed, and now we 
are to see her as the latest star in the 
movie firmament. And then when eve- 
ning comes, instead of frivoling a bit, she 
rushes to the theatre to direct the re- 
hearsals of ‘‘Daybreak”’’, which she has 
written and Lucile dressed. This opened 
in Asbury Park, and at one time Miss 
Cowl was quite panicky for fear she could 
not be there, because of such a restraining 
thing as a movie contract—to be the 
author of a play and not to be able to see 
its first night would indeed be a tragedy! 
But things usually work out somehow, 
and this time it was the friends of Miss 
Cowl who saved the day. The movie 
company wanted a lawn-party filmed, so 
the friends made up a party and with a 
camera and Miss Cowl traveled shore- 
ward; they were “guests” for the camera 
in the afternoon and did the play in the 
evening. 

. Styles may come and styles may go, 
but it seems that the life of the sweater 
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Gray is very smart, which accounts for Madame Rose 
selecting it when making this very good-looking frock. 
The guimpe of sheer batiste gives the French note, as tt 
is plaited and fastened with tiny linen buttons. 


CENTRAL BEWS 


MISS VERA CRAVATH AND A FRENCH OFFICER 
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The expert tatloring of Bergdorf 
and Goodman always makes a 
winter suit distinctive; but add a 
monk’s-hood and the tailleur be- 
comes unique. 


goes on forever. In fact, these days one 
is never without one, for if not actually 
inside a silk or woolly sweater, there is 
always a gray or khaki-colored one 
carried about in the making. And the 
knitting-bags they live in are most often 
of gaily printed linen. Then for the 
train there is a smart knitting-bag of 
black satin shirred on covered rings, with 
a brilliant cluster of silk fruit dangling at 
one end. Many people are enthusiastic 
over bags made dun strips of wide red 
ribbon, forming a Red Cross—somehow 
this idea does not appeal to me, for it 
never. seems quite the thing to use an 
emblem in a decorative way when it does 
not “‘belong”’. 

« Over in Paris lots of the most sought 
after hats have tucked themselves up in 
nests of tissue-paper and taken passage 
for America, regardless of the present 
terrors of the sea. And it is indeed a 
subject for rejoicing that they were so 


-brave—a season minus Paris hats would 


be deplorably gloomy! Many of these 
hats are already disporting themselves 
in smart shops along the Avenue; others 
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Sand-colored felt, black panne velvet and a 
steely ornament inspired Léontine to make an 
extremely stylish hat which Rose Hagan has 
im ported, 


To make an older woman younger, and a younger 
one still more youthful, comes a Balch Price wrap 
and muff of exquisite fitch fur, lined with chiffon 
in the lovely soft shades of fitch yellow. 


are steaming westward, while the I'rench designers 
go on making wonderful millinery creations that 
will follow along as soon as ever they can. 

Madame Georgette was so enthusiastic over the 
very newest of these hats that she just had to tell 
her firm about them, so Gidding has received some 
cables that are quite thrilling; and it will indeed be 2 
joyful day when these very “different” hats are 
actually here. Such important people as Maria 
Guy, Lanvin and Lucie Hamar are making hats on 
styles of the Directoire, which are very short in the 
back and then poke far out in front. Then Réboux 
and Talbot, as well as others, are very partial to 
tightly curled ostrich fancies, ostrich quills and 
glycerine ostrich—whatever that is!—so it would 
seem that the poor old bird no longer has his head 
buried in the sand, but is once more dashing about 
in the whirlpool of fashion. But these are not all 
the things Georgette cabled about, for there was 
mention of loose veils hanging in the back; ribbon 
bows all perky in their crispness; velvet flowers; 
and entire crowns of beaver fur. Sable brown, 
light beige and mitraille gray were spoken of as 
favorite colors. They must be very “favorite’’, 
or they would not have been important enough to 
cable about. 
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MRS. ANTHONY J. DREXEL BIDDLE, JR. 


Blue serge is 
ever with us, 
but never before 
were folds of gold 
tissue seen com- 
bined with it un- 
til Bonwit Teller 
Showed this 
frock. 
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Lanvin plaits strips of brown tulle to make 
an entire hat, and then adds a bow of brown vel- 
vel. The result is adorable, and Louise agrees 
with me—for it was there I saw the hat. 


Drawings b 
Lottie Murphy 


Delightfully feminine is the frilliness of Gunther's 
mole muff, which goes so well with the mole cape 
lined with Dresden chiffon and fastened with fat 
fur buttons. 


Satin is showing its shiny face wherever you see a 
new winter suit in a collection of advance models. 
It is always interesting to know the source of a fad, 
and the satin riddle is easy to solve—there must be 
suits in every wardrobe, and how on earth could 
enough woolen stuff be procured for them this year? 
It couldn’t be done, consequently bolts of satin 
were requisitioned, and behold suits that would be 
alluring in themselves, even if it were not for the 
wide bands of fur that bedeck them. And never 
was fur used in such quantities—bands upon bands 
and enormous collars that are crushed about the 
neck in a most delightfully comfortable manner. 
Speaking of fur, mink is once more fashionable and 
is being made up into all sorts of lovely things— 
and the linings of these newest furs are indeed 
quite wonderful. Soft, printed chiffons and most 
weirdly artistic silks make such charming interiors 
that even the most unpretentious woman will be 
tossing scarfs and wraps over chairbacks this season 


_ to show off the linings. 


But isn’t it much too warm to gossip over Fall 
things? Let’s go over to the Ritz and have an 
orangeade in that heavenly Japanese tea-garden. 
Even the very thought of the rushing miniature 
river and those fat gold fish is cooling. 
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It is copied, even tojts smallest detail, from 
a Paris blouse costing many times the price 
of this one. It is of net and wisely has a 
net lining. The dainty ruffles are narrow 
Valenciennes lace. The black moire ribbon 
gives a French touch, $2.95. Rose, gold or 
blue velour hat, $18.50. 


This graceful blouse will ap peal to the woman who 
insists that all her apparel be fine and feminine. 
It is of the best quality of French voile. The 
pretty organdie collar continues down the front in 


AUTUMN OPPORTUNITIES 


SELECTED FOR. YOU BY JANE 


sur plice fashion. $4.05. 


O 


Choose this frock, and you will be a long step 
ahead of the mode. It is of blue serge and has the 
new deep cape-collar and a tucked white satin vest. 
The skirt falls in pretty plaits, $28.50. Autumn 


hat of figured navy silk and faille ribbon, $15.50. — 
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"JARVIS OF HARPER’S BAZAR 


AST month our Shopping Service 
models foreshadowed the autumn 
mode. This month, as you see on 
this page and the page that follows, 


Navy blue Georgette crépe and satin can hardly 


be surpassed for a blouse that will give real ser- 


vice. It may be ordered, too, in navy satin com- 
bined with beige Georgette crépe, or you may have 


it in all black, $5.95. Navy blue felt hat, $8.50. 


the models are the autumn mode. | 
Not only that, but they will hold 7 
their style far into the winter. These x 
frocks and blouses represent the season’s . 
good opportunities; one after the other, a 
Miss Jane Jarvis has discovered them for - 


you. In case you do not know the simple 
way of buying, consult the suggestions on 
the next page. Also, while all these models 
are now in stock at the stores that offer 
them, it is never safe to postpone pur- 
chasing; to be on the safe side, send your 
order as soon as possible after receiving 
this number of Harper’s Bazar. | 


This is the new shape in bags. The inside of 
the top is a mirror. You may order it in navy 
blue or black silk, with the newest of linings, 
and with a purse inside, for only $3.95. 
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Here is a very successful frock, designed to make 
the woman who is a trifle stout appear slender. 
It is of navy blue serge with sleeves of satin. In 
sizes 46-56 bust measurement, $18.50. In sizes 
34-44, $16.85. Silk hat in all colors, $15.50. 
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HOW TO ORDER 


purchase anything shown here or on 
page 79, you have merely to write to 
Miss Jane Jarvis, who directs the Per- 
sonal Shopping Service of Harper’s Bazar, 
and tell her what you want to buy. These 
things will be delivered free anywhere in the 
United States. | 
With your letter, enclose cheque or money- 
order, payable to Harper’s Bazar. Whenever 
there is a choice of size, color, or material, 
please give your preference. 


1—The discerning shopper who likes a real 
bargain will buy this good-looking coat of 
velour finished melton. The stitched collar 
is quite as pretty when worn open. In 
brown, navy and Oxford, $16.75. White 
felt hat, $8.50. 


= 
2—Organdie collars with trim tight-fitting 
cuffs to match are useful with the new serge 
frocks. This set is finely tucked and lined 
with organdie of the same color. Colors: 
rose, gray, corn, lavender, white or blue, 
$3.95. The bag of navy or black taffeta 
beaded in soft tones costs $7.50. 


3—This delightfully youthful frock has great | 
popularity among the new serge gowns. for 
autumn and winter. Navy blue serge is 
the material used. The sleeves are satin, 
the trimming silk braid, while the shawl 
collar that ties in a knot in front and the 
cuffs are white satin, $18.50. Navy blue 
satin hat, $10. 


4—A smart frock for autumn days is this one 
of navy blue or black serge. The shawl col- 
lar is white washable satin and the vest laid 
in soft folds of white Georgette’ The well- 
shaped sleeve is faced with white satin. 
$18.75. In navy or black satin, $22.50. 


—A charming frock of navy blue serge 
has a plaited apron and peg-top drapery. 
The collar and cuffs are of blue-gray hand- 
kerchief linen, and the small buttons that . 
trim them are covered with the linen, $35. 
Velvet hat in all colors, $12.50. 
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Floor Coverings and Fabrics 
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the bold touches of yellow and brown in the border completing the unusual and decorative effect. 


d to meet spec 
FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Seamless Axminster Rugs 
ial requ 


Decorators 


They are made to order 


> 
« # 


or 
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The strong Chinese feeling in this conventionalized design is emphasized by the colors employed—gray-biue on a deep blue ground, 


pattern and coloring. 

to conform to architectural 
prepare a design and color 
the decorative scheme of wh 


designe 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In 


width up to 30 feet, 


1917 


Fiftieth Anniversary Year 
Harper’s Bazar, September, 
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PHILADELPHIA 


FIGHTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


When this house was founded-eighty- 
five years ago- Philadelphia was the 
Principal city of America 
In those carly days- and to the present time 
ihe better families highly prized their family 
silver-much of which was designed and made 
by this house, and we are proud that there are 
many priceless examples in existence to-day 
Does this not show conclusively that for Wedding 
Gif ts -Silver is most appropriate-and that when 
other gifts have disappeared and have long 
been forgotten-silver refnains to be handed 
down to posterity 


Photographs of Dinner — Tea Service and Single 
Dieces mailed upon request - 


BAILEY, BANKS BIDDLE©@ 


Philadelphia 


Fiftieth Anniversary Year 
Harper's Bazar, September, 1917 


The 


Ghost Garden 


(Continued from page 43) 


you think me capable of such wrong ideas 
about you? And remember this, please—no 
madman ever yet thought that he was mad. 
If you were mad,” and here he ventured to 
smile at her, ‘‘you would be the last person 
to think so!” 

Her eyes closed again for a few seconds, 
and then gently drawing her hands from his 
she whispered: 

“You are very good to me and—very 
patient. I think you know what I feel.”’ 

““Yes, I think I do,” he said. ‘‘And your 
beautiful generdsity makes you feel much 
more than there’s any cause for.” 

““No,” she returned, and now she too 
smiled, though it was rather a wan little 
effort, ‘‘if we are to be good comrades, ‘abso- 
lutely frank with each other,’ you must admit 
that I couldn’t feel too grateful. Why,” and 
she showed him now the loveliest illumined 
look, ‘‘you found me wandering alone in a 
black wilderness, and you held out your 
hand to me! Since I have taken it,” she 
ended, her voice quivering, ‘“‘the darkness 
isn’t so dark.” And rising quickly, she 
turned toward the iron gates. ‘‘Come,”’ she 
said in another tone,-‘‘I long to know what 
you will feel when you are in that house— 
when you see that portrait.” 

They passed through the gates and went 
silently up the faded lawn <n their strange 
adventure. The lovely old house, its walls 
and columns now quickened with blowing 
shadows, gave forth no impression of hostility, 
but looked rather gently benign in the sun- 
light. And there was a grace about it, an 
elusive charm quite feminine, as if in some 
subtle way it had become permeated by the 
charm of the woman whose visible thought 
it was. On the steps of the low, tessellated 
portico Melany turned and handed him the 
great key. | 

“IT want you to unlock the door,” she ex- 
plained in answer to his look of surprise. ‘“‘T 
feel as if—it’s queer, but I do feel as if she 
would not mind so much your doing it.”’ 


Radford, his eyes on the huge silver key - 


with its handle roughened by the crest of the 
Horsemanden’s, had an odd sensation as if 
in holding it he were holding, literally, the 
key to some portentous mystery. Between 
him and the mystery were the massive 
double doors of Her Wish, under their arch 
of patterned glass. As he had felt last night, 
in crossing the line sentineled by its dark 
hedges, that he was crossing some boundary 
of fate, so it now seemed to him that, by 
turning this key in the lock guarding the 
mysterious house, he would of his own will 
i hat it hid. It was 

vd, “‘“You will be 


HE next moment, with a reaction of mood 

into something almost exultant and a faster 
heart-beat, he stepped forward and thrust 
home the key into its lock. It turned with 
the easy click and spring of old hand-wrought 
English workmanship, and opening one side 
of the great door he stooped first, then reach- 
ing upwards drew the bolts that held the 
other—as if from long habit he knew just 
where to feel for them. Then he waited for 
the girl to enter, but she drew back. 

“T have a feeling,’’ she explained, ‘“‘that 
you must enter first.” 

“Well, then—”’ he said, smiling to lighten 
the solemnity of what she showed so plainly 
to be for her a most solemn, even dread 
occasion, and as he spoke he stepped across 
the threshold. 

Without, in the sunlight, the girl stood 
quite still, looking at him. Then fora second 
she seemed to vanish—a thin, yet dense 
curtain seemed to have fallen between them. 
It was the queerest optical or mental illusion, 
but for that instant he seened to be quite 
alone in the beautiful paneled hall—dquite 
alone in an intense silence that was like 
sound. .The next instant there she was 
beside him, and the sunlight, following her, 
lit up her white dress and crown of spun- 
bronze, so that she looked a more vivid 
creature against the dimness than she had 
looked in the diffused glare outside. 

““Well?”’ she whispered. 

“It’s adorable,” said the young man peer- 
ing about him, ‘“‘all that I can see of it— 


_ perfectly adorable.” 


Her voice dropped a little, as if for the 


first time he had failed to meet her quite 
comprehendingly. 


“T meant—that feeling of—of—” She 


_ didn’t finish her sentence. 


pleted it. 


familiarity—recognition?”’ he com- 
““Yes—that’s there, but not so 


_ strongly as last night. In a way it comes 
| back to me, but vaguely; the way that 
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poetry sometimes comes, you know—with a 
line missing here and there—rhymes that 
one can’t fill out. Perhaps,’’ he ended, look- 
ing up at the tall arched windows, “if we 
could open some of those blinds. °. . .” 

Under her direction he opened one of the 
windows and pushed back the Venetian 
blinds. The light stole in, tempered by the 


frail yellow foliage of silver poplars just out- 
side, and its mellow discretion revealed with 
exactly the right measure of wistfulness the 
proportions of the charming, arched hall 
and _the delicate intricacies of its carved 
cornice. 

“Yes,” he said, gazing at the closed doors 
on every side, “‘it comes back—in snatches— 
like an oldtune. . . .” 

The hall, after its first fine regularity, be- 
came whimsical, narrowing here, widening 
there. Three staircases led from it, the main 
one springing with a noble curve to the front 
of the upper floor, the two others set far 
back, leading, as Melany explained, to rear 
wings. Above short flights of steps one saw 
dark corridors winding off to, rooms built 
on another level. The planks of the oak 
floor, converging in fine perspective lines to 
the last of the three arches, in which was 
set a big double door corresponding to that 
at the front, had evidently been hewn the 
entire length of the trees. Yellowish stains 
on the bare walls showed where portraits 
had once hung. 


E wondered at the lack of dust and the 
polish of the planks under their feet, and 
Melany told him that the people who now 
owned Her Wish—Higgson was the jarring 
name—‘‘kept it up’’, to a certain extent, 
under her father’s superintendence, always 
hoping by some lucky fluke to sell it again. 
She showed him through the rooms to 
right and left—rooms that impressed him 
with a renewed sense of exquisite proportion— 
then led the way to one of the corridors at the 
back. Here she stopped before ascending 
the three shallow steps that led up to it. 

““We’re going now to der special wing,”’ she 
said under her breath. ‘‘The portrait is in 
the room they call her breakfast-room—her 
spinning-room adjoins it.” 

She looked up at him, so pale in the dim light 
that he had a sense of seeing her face through 
the green dimness of water. 

“Would you rather not—after all?” he 
asked, considerate of what must be her 
shrinking, even while his own heart burned 
with a romantic curiosity and the desire for 
a closer contact with the personality that had 
created this enchanting abode. 

But she had recaptured her firmness. 

“No,” she said, “‘I want to go with you. 
Only keep close to me in your thought. 
Don’t let,’”—it was with an effort that she 
uttered this—‘‘don’t let your thoughts be 
drawn. too far away. That—I can’t tell why 
—but that would make me—afraid—to be 
there with you.” 

He held out his hand smiling. 

‘*Come—let’s go hand in hand, if you’re 
nervous.” 

But she did not reflect his mood. 

‘“No,” she said seriously. ‘‘No, I feel that 
wouldn’t be best.” 

“Why?” he asked, not at all seeing what 
she could mean. 2 

She did not falter this time. ‘I feel— 
since I have been here— ”’ she couldn’t keep 
back a slight shiver—‘‘that she prefers you 
to see her portrait alone.”’ 

Radford frankly stared. 

‘““You mean you won’t come with me?” 

“Yes, I’ll come with you, but I won't 
look at it with you. I’ll stand by the window 
while you look at it.’’ 

‘““What an odd idea!” he couldn’t help 
exclaiming. 

“Oh,” retorted the girl, with one of her 
sudden outbreaks, ‘‘don’t stand there talk- 
ing! Hurry! Let’s get it over.” 

The corridor, long and dimly lighted by 
two round, green-shuttered windows set high, 
led along the southeast side of the little court 
where Radford had stood that first evening. 
His feelings, as he followed the slight figure 
of the modern Melany, were strangely blent 
of an eagerness.to come within sensible per- 
ception of that other Melany and of a desire, 
that can only be termed kind and chivalrous, 
to “ward her off’? from her terror-ridden 
kinswoman. 

He was as keen over the possible sensa- 
tions that he might experience in looking 
at her portrait, in being at last precisely 
in the middle of her most concentrated in- 
fluence, as a young scientist noting in himself 
the progress of some rare disease. It was 
curious, he reflected, how up to this present 
time he had shrunk—had even very decidedly 
recoiled—‘rom any development in himself 
of possibly latent powers in this direction. 
Now, just as he had longed to return alone 
and listen for a repetition of the eerie hum- 
ming that Joel had pronounced the hum of a 
spinning-wheel, he caught himself wishing 
that he were going to visit these haunted 
chambers, unaccompanied even by the girl 
he wished so much to help. 


GHE paused before a door at the end of 
the corridor and, standing aside, said, 
‘““You open it.” 
And this time, without any hesitation, 
with, on the contrary, a perceptible increase 
of his secret eagerness, he turned the tar- 
(Continued on page 84) 
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To Say the Least! 
The least we can say about the beauty of Tecla Pearls oy 
is the utmost that can be said about the beauty of i 
Oriental Pearls, and the utmost that can be said about | | 
the beauty of Oriental Pearls is the least that can be {| 
_ said about the beauty of Tecla Pearls! 
To say anything more about Tecla Pearls would: be | fF 
: “to gild the lily and throw a perfume on the violet.” 
Tecla Pearl Necklaces, with diamond clasp | 
$75 to $350 | i 
| 
| 
| 
398 Fifth Avenue New York : 
10 Rue de la Paix, Paris 
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Linens 2 


Mc Cutcheon’s 


Reg. Trade Mark 


For sixty years McCutcheon’s has been 
7 


Linen Store of America.” 


ries the widest assortment of patterns. 


It offers sound value and quality. 


You don’t have to come to Fifth Avenue 


to buy. 


Linens by mail wherever you are. 
year our stock presents practically as 
great a variety as ever. Our prompt mail 
service assures you as much satisfaction 
as if you stood before our counters. 


Table Cloths and Napkins—every type and quality, 
in every size up to the big and unt:cual. 


Fancy Table Linens—Embroidered and Lace Trim- 
med Table Cloths, Luncheon Cloths, Tea Cloths, 
Doilies of Drawn-Work, Napkins, Scarfs, White or 
colored, simple or elaborate, low-priced or costly. 


Bed Linens —Sheets and Pillow Cases, hemstitched 
and embroidered in all sizes. 


Towels —Hand Towels, Face Towels, Guest Towels, 
Bath Towels, fancy or plain, fine or inexpensive. 


Write for our new Fall book- 
let on Housekeeping Linens 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Streets, New York 


You can have the McCutcheon 


It car- 
i 


This 


10% 
Discount 


Mrs. Adair’s 


Ganesh Preparations 


Now in effect and continuing 
until September fifteenth 


Y ordering during ghis 
sale, you can d@éduct 
10% from the regular 
prices quoted below. 


on request. 


GANESH EASTERN MUSCLE OIL — Ef- 
faces wrinkles; builds up sagging ry 
makes flesh firm and healthy. $1, $2.50, $5. 
GANESH DIABLE and 
whitens the skin; contracts enlarging pores; 
reduces puffiness. 75c, $2 and $5. 

GANESH CLEANSING CREAM Eftective, 
soothing, exquisitely pure. 75c, $1.50, $3. 
GANESH LILY LOTION—An ie 
Hquid powder. Prevents and relieves tan 
— Pink, cream, white. $1.50, 


GANESH NEIGE CREAM—Greaseless; pro- 
tects skin from sun and wind; makes powder 
edhere. Pink, cream, white. $1.50. 
GANESH FRECKLE CREAM—For freckles, 
tan and discolorations. $1. 

GANESH SKIN FOOD—Firms muscles and 
fills out hollows. 75c, $1.50 and $3. 
GANESH HAND CREAM—Keeps the hands 
smooth, white and youthful. $1. 

GANESH JUNO—<A cream for rounding out 
and firming neck and bust. $1.25, $2.25. 
GANESH CHIN STRAP — Corrects double 
chin. $5 and $6.50. 


MRS. ELEANOR ADAIR 
557 Fifth Avenue, New York _ 
London, West, 92 New Bond Street 


Send cheque or money order. Mrs. 
Adair’s Lecture Book, which fully describes all the Ganesh 
Preparations and how they should be applied will be sent 


GANESH ee STRAP — Banishes 
forehead lines. $4 and $5. 

GANESH on Tying & EYEBROW TONIC 
OINTMENT —Grows luxuriant, velvety 
lashes. Deepens color. 

GANESH BROWN SPOT LOTION — Re- 
moves brown spots and ‘‘moth patches.’’ $1. 
GANESH ANTI-PUFF ane 
puffs under the eyes. $1. 

GANESH ENAMELINE—To the 
and arms for evening. $1. 

GANESH HAIR -OINT- 
MENT—Prevents grayness and’‘nourishes the 
roots of the hair. $2. 

GANESH PILOCARPINE HAIR OINT- 
MENT—Good hair; makes it bright 
and glossy. $1.5 

GANESH flesh; to 
be ru KA in externally. Never known to 


fail. 
GANESH BANDELETTES — Will 
ders for tired, lined eyes. Box of 12, $2.5 


GANESH BEAUTY SACHETS remov- 
ing “‘blackheads.’’ Box | 


Paris, 5 Rue Camdon- 


Fiftieth Anniversary Year 
Harper’s Bazar, September, 1917 


The 


Ghost 


Garden 


(Continued from page 82) 


nished silver handle and stepped into the 
room beyond. 

The infiltration of greenish light through 
the closed blinds showed him a vista of open 
doorways and bare shining. floors, as in a 
French palace. The girl, without waiting 
for him to speak, went swiftly and threw open 
the shutters of the long window. As she 
stood there with her back vo him, he could 
see over her shoulder the stone faun in his 
niche among the ivy. 

“It’s there before you,” she said without 
turning, ‘“‘above the mantel-piece.’ 

There before him! He withdrew his eyes 
slowly from the little sunlit stone figure, and, 
with God knows what sensations of being at 


some crisis of hidden things, lifted them to 


the wall opposite. 

It was indeed there before him—simply 
the most extraordinary semblance of a 
woman he had ever seen. That first pro- 
longed stare of his held no criticism—he was 
merely taking in the incredible crimson of 
the hair, heaped so overwhelmingly above 
the low forehead, and the intense malicious 


sweetness given to the sidelong eyes by the — 


almost Chinese lift of their eyelids toward 
the temples. Then presently, recovering a 
more dispassionate sense, he saw that the 
face was rather short, a trifle angular, with a 
queer charming mouth, which he felt sure the 
painter had tried to beautify by making too 
small for the chin that nicked so deeply into 
its rounded underlip. ‘‘Where the 
sucks, there suck I,” this mouth might have 
described itself. It looked though as if it had 
sucked sweetness from many another thing 
than flowers—things rarer and more subtle— 
strange thoughts, fantastic day-dreams, way- 
ward surmises concerning the dark romance of 
death. There was a sort of perverse, occult 
greed in the outward dart of the upperlip, a 
look of honeyed rapacity that recalled to 
him the girl’s speech about the daughter of 
the horse-leech. ‘‘Give! Give!” this mouth 
said without speaking. 

He drew nearer, eager to find out how the 
thing had been done; how the painter had 
worked out his astonishing effect. Immedi- 
ately he saw why Mr. Warrenger had called 
the portrait “‘bad’’. It was not of its time— 
had none of the smoothnesses and glazings 
of that school. It had not been produced by 
a series of preparations, but transferred direct 
with a full, nervous brush to the canvas, 
under the guidance of a vision that had 
evidently adored what it beheld. The color 
was crude, the drawing at times execrable— 
the hands looked like slender gloves blown 
out, aS women sometimes breathe into their 
gloves to make them keep their shape—but 
the triumph was there, the undescribed, in- 
describable something that makes a likeness 
live; which gives one the feeling that in the 
dead paint there has been absorbed an im- 
palpable essence from the personality of the 
sitter, that in fact some film of the soul has 
been caught and held by the mysterious 
image. 


S he gazed, Radford thought it probable 
that the man who had painted this por- 
trait had never done another of equal merit, 
or indeed anything approaching it. This 
was so convincingly—to him at least—the 
result of an impassioned enthusiasm, a fe- 
vered ‘‘possession’’,as it were. In his effort 
to immortalize what he worshipped, the 
painter had been lifted above his ordinary 
power; had been given for that one time a 
power outside himself, an evanescent magic 
of perception and execution that might very 
well have left him gaping over his own 
achievement. 

Radford looked in. vain for a signature. 
There was not even an initial to tell who the 
dead painter might have been. It was as if 
he had made this offering of herself to his 
divinity, content after its accomplishment to 
sink into oblivion. ‘Poor devil!” thought 
the young man. “Poor devils, I should say,” 
he corrected himself whimsically, “‘for there 
must have been almost as many of you as 
the legend has it.” 

He took in finally the audacious fact that 
this sumach-haired beauty was dressed in 
pink—a “gown like a rose’—and that in 
the full tide of her red tresses a damask rose 
was half submerged, held there by a long 
pearl- headed pin thrust through its heart. 

‘So you were cruel even to your roses,’ 
he smiled inwardly, finding a quaint com- 
pletion of the whole perverse charm of the 
thing in the stabbing of a rose with a jeweled 


pin 

With their look of malicious sweetness the 
uptilted eyes smiled back at him, inscrutable, 
gently mocking, heavy a little as with the 
opiate of secret dreams. He looked away 
from them, about the room. Most of the 
furniture had been removed, but a small 
spinet, rather prettily painted, stood against 
one wall. She had been musical too then, 
this Melany; and again he gazed at the por- 
trait, trying to imagine the quality of the 
voice that had issued from that odd, alluring 
mouth. And he stood very still now, waiting 
to see whether some sense of her invisible 


presence would be wafted to him; whether 
through the perfect quietude an influence 
would come stealing, as though behind the 
veil of her pictured face she herself. in some 
strange inexplicable way were watching, ob- 
serving in her turn. 

A soft movement in the room made him 
start violently, jump to face it, then he saw 
that the girl at the window had partly turned. 
There was in her attitude a constrained 
anguish of expectancy. It called to him more 
poignantly than any words could have done. 
He went over and stood beside her. 


ELL?”’ she just managed to murmur, 
and from the pulsation in her low tone 
he knew how hard her heart was beating. 

“Well,” he echoed, his own voice sounding 
a little queer to him, 
ful portrait, .but—”’ his hands made an ex- 
pressive, rather foreign gesture, signifying 
an utter lack of anything worth while to 
offer, ‘‘but that’s all,’’ he ended. 

She searched his face anxiously, almost in- 
credulously. 

“You haven’t felt—?”’ 

““Except a tremendous sense of the charm 
and what must be the fidelity of the por- 
trait—nothing,”’ he answered. 

Her anxious look passed over his shoulder, 
then came back to him. 

‘“‘Nothing at all— really nothing?” she. per- 
sisted, veiling her voice to its huskiest tone, 
as if she were afraid of being overheard by 
the presence he had not felt. 

“‘Nothing of what you mean,” he admitted 
with a ruefulness that came half from his 
own disappointment, half from having to 
disappoint her so much. “Of course I felt 
her personality, who wouldn’t, looking at 
that marvelous likeness of her? But I had 
no sense of her being there—of her watching 
me—you know.’ 

The girl gave a little downcast, sigh, and 
again her look went over his shoulder to the 
room beyond. 

“‘T can’t understand it—I was so sure,” she 
breathed disconsolately. And as she stood 
there gazing past him with that troubled, 
questing expression, he saw her eyes dilate. 

‘Tell me,”’ he blurted, ‘“‘do you feel her— 
now?” 

But she only gave him a forlorn head- 
shake i md reply. 

”_he felt that he was blurting it 
ME ise “why do you look so anxious, almost 
frightened? ”’ 

Her look was all reproach now. 

“Can’t you think why?” 

“No,” he answered honestly. . “In fact 
I’m so stupid that I’m wondering why it 
doesn’t come as a relief to you.’ 

““A relief!—when you may be wondering 
too at my morbid imagination!” 

She flung this out with passion, her head 
thrown back, then, as he exclaimed, reproach- 
ful in his turn, hid her face in her hands. 

“It wouldn’t be your fault. How could 
you believe in me—with nothing to prove 
it!” came in stifled sentences from behind 
this piteous shield. 

Radford found himself arguing about the 
character and habits of ghosts as if he were 
one of their most privileged intimates. 

“But, my dear girl, don’t you see,” he 
protested, ‘“‘that there is nothing final in 
this, even granting that I were such a BTOss- 
grained donkey as to doubt you? There’s so 
much that must be exactly—to the finest 
hair—right for them to make themselves felt; 
get through, you know. It’s as if there were 
invisible doors between them and us—doors 
with complicated locks—combination locks; 
yes, that’s the very word. And they must 
get the secret of the combination, possess it 
perfectly, before they can open the doors. 
Now, you and I, you see, have probably made 
a new combination for the lock on her door. 
She’s doubtless there, just on the other side, 
as it were, listening at the key-hole, but she 
can’t come through—not this time. Be- 
sides,”—he risked a smile, as her hands 
dropped ‘from her face, and her eyes turned 


again to his—‘‘don’t you think that possibly ; 


I may have ‘exorcised’ her? That she’s felt 
you have a knight to break lances for you 
now—that you aren’t any longer a poor 
little Una alone with the lion?” 


, GHE drew a deep breath, as if this inter- 
pretation really brought her relief. 

“And if that were so,’ she said, ‘fyou 
would believe in me all the same?” 

“My dear girl!’”’ he flung out again—again 
smiling. “Haven’t I seen for myself? 
Haven’t I had my own queer little experi- 
ences?” 

Something rustled softly in the next room 
—a gentle shimmer of sound like the stir of 
silken skirts. Both. started, and the girl 
seized his arm, clinging to it. 

“She’s there! She’s there!’’ she reiterated 
in a whisper that had the effect on him of a 
piercing cry. He put his hand down hard 
over hers, and they stood rigidly waiting, 
their eyes on the open doorway of the spin- 
ning-room. Then, all at once, she felt him 

(Continued on page 104) 
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(Continued from page 47) 


chanted palm-crowned atoll out of a shim- 
mering, mysterious sea. Harkness went 
back to fundamentals. He reverted, with an 
abandon of which not even Lydia had known 
him capable, to the unschooled pagan he was 
at heart. Just living satisfied him utterly. 
He neglected his note-books, and his foun- 
tain-pen never, in those days, called for re- 
filling. 

“‘Hang the books! They’re nothing but 
cobwebs across the sun,” he said to Lydia. 

‘‘A man who lives as you do doesn’t need 
’em,”’ she answered, glowing. 

Nights he lay on the deck with his head in 
her lap and watched the unending procession 
of the stars. 

“They last longer, but by Heaven they’ve 
got nothing on us!—they don’t burn any 
hotter—” 

““And they don’t know that they burn,” 
put in Lydia softly, ‘“‘poor white, dead 
things!” 

“‘I’m not so sure of that,’”’ Harkness re- 
torted with one of his swift changes of mood. 
“Don’t you tempt ’em to show us. They 
look unholy wise, my dear, and most unholy 
cruel.” 

Lydia only laughed, tightening her arms 
about his big chest. She felt very sure of life 
just then, very sure of the Homeric love that 
had somehow come her way and lifted her 
up over the heads of all the other women in a 
rather remarkable world. 

“Oh, I make my compliments to the stars,” 
she said politely. ‘‘When we die we'll drift 
round together and warm our hands at all 
their little fires.” 

_Next day they swung into port at Hono- 
lulu and within a month Lydia was riding a 
big koa board in the King’s surf. Harkness, 
pleased out of all measure at her pluck and 
quickness, could not humor her enough. 

He had taken a cottage at the beach, a 
rambling, cool-roomed vine-wreathed affair 
with two incredibly perfect Japanese servants 
in attendance, but he and Lydia were very 
little indoors in any but the savagest Kona 
weather. 

Long drowsy hours they lay on the sand 
instead, until Lydia’s skin burned dry and 
Harkness’ deep-set eyes took on the blood- 
shot languor of the man who watches for 
sails on a far horizon. 

It was Lydia who first grew restive. 


. E’RE getting fat—and our souls are 
sleepy,” she told him. Something 
within her consciousness warned her that this 
lotus-eating place was not her warrior’s proper 
hunting-ground. She looked at the splendid 
chin with its clean line ever so faintly blurred 
by the flesh Harkness had begun to put on 
within the last few weeks—looked at the 
slightly sagging eyelids and shivered. 

“Rikky—let’s get away from here!—we’re 
sleeping too much, we’re drinking too much— 
we haven’t had a thought between us in a 
fortnight.” 

Even then they were stretched on the sand 
under a brilliant three-quarter moon, with 
an argent sea whispering beyond them, the 
night wind velvet-cool on their naked arms 
and legs. 

“Rikky—let’s go!” 

““Go where, old girl?” 

“ Away from here—I’m tired of it.” 

about your surfing?” 


“How about your surfing? You haven’t 


_ been out in a week.”’ + 


“Too much like work.” 

““Ah, Rikky! That’s never you:” 

““Well—where do you want to go?” 

Anywhere—any place you like.” 

““Amiable, but not definite,’ Harkness 
drawled sleepily. ‘“‘Unless you’ve got some 
place you really want to go—what’s the 
hurry? I’m terrible comfortable.” 

Lydia looked at him a little while before 
answering. She had pulled herself to an up- 


_ right position on the sand and sat like a 


small, dark goblin clasping her shining knees. 
Her teeth showed in a reluctant little grin. 
Her eyes veiled themselves in the moonlight. 

“‘Rikky, there is a place I want to go to.” 

“T thought as much, Beautiful Lady.” 

ae | want to go back to Minton—for a 

““Oh, my Lord!” said Rikky with entire 
sincerity. He sat up, out of deference to the 
importance of the moment, and flung one 

werful arm around her. 

“‘Whatever for, Beloved?” 

“‘Want me to tell you the truth?” she in- 
quired. 

“‘Now or any other time—go to it,” said 
Harkness. 

“Then,” said Lydia, ‘‘I’m—I’ve got home- 
sick, all of a sudden, for little things—for 
little fool things. If you laugh, Rikky, I’ll 
howl like a wolf. I’m telling you the straight 
truth—I want to go back and see what kind 
of make-up the women at home are using. I 
want to go toa party ortwo. I want to dance. 
I want—I most outrageously want some 
flesh-coloured crépe de Chine nightgowns 
and things. I dream about ’em. I actually 
do. I don’t want to go back for long—just 
for a little while—but I do want to go, Rikky— 


and that 
Lover—”’ 

“Great Jehoshaphat and all the angels jn 
heaven!” cried Harkness astoundedly. His 
mirth shattered the exquisite silence like a 
sword. He held his sides and wept. Lydia - 
after one sharp little gesture of reproach, sate 
watching him, a smile, half-ashamed, on hey 
lips. 

‘““So—” he drew a long gasping breath, 
“‘you’ve been hankering after the fleshpots— 
eh? And I never knew it.” 

‘She nodded stubbornly. 

‘Been married almost: seven years to a— 
wild man, haven’t you?” 

““To a real man!”’ said Lydia passionately, 
“You know what I mean, Rikky. Give me 
a square deal. I don’t want to stay there— 
Heaven forbid! But I do want a shot at it.” 

“All right then—just to show you how 
much I love you—you’re on!”’ said Harkness 
unexpectedly. ‘Not for too long, mind you; 
endurance has its limits—” 

But Lydia still hung back. She warned him 
frankly. 

“‘Can you afford it now, Rikky? I shall 
want to spend a lot on clothes and things.” 

“‘Safe as the Bank of England—I’m rotten 
with money at the moment.”’ 

“Rikky,” said Lydia carefully, “you'll 
never be sorry for this. I’m a fool—but I’m 
your fool—body and ts.” 

“You’re my starving little woman-heart, 
what’s going to be fed,”’ said Harkness sooth- 
ingly. He roared again with laughter. 

Then he put his arms around her and held 
her up against him, her sunburned face hot 
against his chest, and kissed her until she 
beat him with her small clenched fists. 

“Only remember,” he conditioned, “it’s 
just for a little while—just for a spree. You 
know how I hate pretty-pussy women and 
tame-tabby men—I can’t go ’em for very 
long. When you see me getting white and 
sick you want to be ready to hit the trail.” 

Lydia promised. She was wax before the 
flame when his arms were round her. 

And so the Richard Harknesses, after seven 
years of the most splendid adventuring man 
and woman ever knew, came back to Minton. 

Minton received them bravely. Arthur 
Deering and his wife would have been willing 
hosts, but Harkness refused their proffered 
hospitality with frank decision. 

“We'll be freer by ourselves. I’ve got to 
keep my feet loose. So’s Lydia. Thanks 
just the same. You’ve got a pretty decent 
hotel, haven’t you? We'll just go there.” 

Waverley Inn therefore it was, with ad- 
joining bedrooms, two baths and a sitting- 
room, and the most perfect of coffee-colored 
— to assist at the sloughing of Lydia’s 
skin. 

Arthur Deering would not be denied at 
least the opening chorus. He and Lilian 
officiated rather formally three nights after 
the Harknesses’ arrival at a dinner dance of 
majestic proportions, staged at the country 
club. 

For the first time in seven years Lydia 
danced till four in the morning and went 
home to bed as thrilled as any girl. Lights, 
music, babble of many voices, whisper of 
many feet went to her head far more than the 
successive Scotches and sodas which Minton, 
with an air of complete sophistication, con- 
sumed between dances. She had been far- 
sighted enough to have lessons (during the 
week she and Harkness had spent in San 
Francisco on their way back) in the newer 
steps, and the lightness of a wood-nymph was 
hers of old. 

“My word, Rikky, I’m sorry for you— 
because you can’t dance with me!”’ she told 
him, pirouetting before the mirrors in her 
bedroom while the drowsy dawn looked in at 
the windows. Her frock of gold tissue 
gleamed uncannily in that greenish light. Her 
face looked small and startlingly pale, but 
her eyes were burning. She flung him a smile 
of sirenic intention. 

“Proud of your wife, Rikky?”’ 

“Sure—all the time!” said Harkness 
sleepily. “I want you to tell me though— 
do you really like this kind of orgy?”’ 

Lydia’s white teeth flashed. 

“Can’t you see I’m eating it up for the 
time being?”’ 

“Well—it’s your party—I’m game—go 
to it!”’ Harkness conceded with a despairing 
groan. He wandered heavily off to bed. 

He was more amenable next day. 

“That Waggoner woman’s not so bad. 
She’s a curvilinear creature—no? Beautiful 
line from shoulder to ankle.”’ ‘ 

Lydia poured herself a second cup of coffee. 

Most of her breakfast lay untouched on the 
tray before her. 
“T had forgotten how rotten the world 
could look the morning after a party. Isn’t 
it a delicious feeling? Dolly Waggoner? 
Oh, she’s’ not bad; a bit flabby, that’s all. 
Lilian’s looking stunning. Did you ever see 
such a skin? She looks fit to eat.” 

“‘About all she does look fit for,’’ Harkness 
commented frankly. “Nicht su house 
above the eyebrows—eh?”’ 

(Continued on page 88) 
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“Oh, she’s got serse enough—a little over- 
sexed perhaps. Rikky—how did I look?” 

‘Altogether bully—only I like you better 
in khaki—or a bathing suit.” 

“Well, that’s all right—so you should,” 
said Lydia happily. ‘This is only a fevered 
debauch. It’ll all be over in a month.” 

At which point the story of Richard Hark- 
ness and his wife Lydia goes upon the rocks. 
I can’t lead up to it—Harkness didn’t lead 
up to it himself. It came, like a wolf on the 
fold, like a bolt from the blue, like any other 
hackneyed but entirely convincing situation 
you happen to think of—a month from the 
time in which Dick Harkness admitted the 
perfection of Lilian Deering’s peach-blow 
skin, but denied the existence of her possible 
intelligence, he was running to her whistle. 
It began with the entire commonplaceness of 
the inevitable. 

He sat next her one night at a dinner of 
Dolly Waggoner’s initiative. The dinner 
was not bad, but the cocktails had been super- 
lative. The cocktails, not the woman, tingled 
in Harkness’ brain. About the second course 
he said in Lilian’s small rosy ear, half-con- 
cealed by a wave of honey-coloured hair: 

“Why is it you always evade me? You 
open vistas—the least look of those sea-blue 
eyes of yours does it—then you cut and run. 
Why is it? Will you tell me that?” 

Lilian Deering showed him the sea-blue 
eyes for answer, wide with a pleased surprise. 
She had given him up after the first week as 
a not too interesting buccaneer hopelessly 
in love with his wife—now a spark flashed, 
as much to Harkness’ amazement as her own. 
She murmured something unintelligible. 


“WES, you do know it too,” insisted Hark- 

ness. Her shoulder next the black sleeve 
of his coat was smoother than ivory, hopelessly 
lovely, incredibly fragrant. It melted into 
flesh-coloured tulle, accented by the challenge 
of an insufficient shoulder-strap of rhine- 
stones. ‘“‘Because you’ve got a _ personal 
devil, you know,” Harkness continued 
amazingly. ‘‘He’s a cold little devil—but 


still he is a devil. Did you think I couldn’t- 


see that?”’ 

All at once he began to chuckle. He saw 
her for the moment as the pretty-pussy 
woman of his old invective—he never saw her 
” again. The damage was unaccountably 

one. 

“Will you tell me how you knew?”’ asked 
Lilian Deering softly, anent the cold little 
devil. She leaned ever so little nearer. A 
new and subtle.perfume drifted from her 
hair. Her delicate fingers rested an exquisite 
second, rose-tipped and ringless, upon his 
sleeve. That is how Harkness saw it. 

Across the table, Lydia, glancing that way, 
smiled to herself, her small brown face 
wrinkling whimsically at the corners of the 
steady eyes— 

““Poor Rikky!—Lilian’s wasting her tricks, 
if she only knew what he thinks of her and 
her kind!”’ 

Next day Harkness and Lilian had tea to- 
gether at the club. They had been together, 
she cutting certain dances for that purpose, 
the greater part of the preceding evening, in 
which time the study of the cold little devil 
had advanced considérably. 

‘*You’re afraid to come out and say what 
you mean,” Harkness dissected coolly over 
the tea-table, even while his eyes were for- 
feit to the invitational slowness of her smile. 
“You're afraid to pay for what you want— 
you'll sneak it if you’re allowed though. 
You keep ks on your emotions—credit 
and debit—balance ’em up and see if you 
can afford to spend anything more just now. 
You’ve got a bloom on your skin like a peach,” 
he concluded abruptly. 

Lilian smiled. So did the tiger returning 
from a certain famous jaunt with a young 
lady of his acquaintance. She made most of 
her epigrams with her eyebrows—a certain 
faint lifting, an amused consideration, a 
little drawing together and a smoothing out. 
It had gained her an appearance of wit. She 
did it now. 

. Go on,” she begged softly, “‘tell me some 
more.” 

So Harkness went on. It was his first 
intimate experience with her sort. Women 
to him heretofore had been white or brown, 
good or bad, and his capricious rovings had 
not led him into places frequented too largely 
by the good ones. Lydia of course—but 
Lydia was different—his pal and the half of 
his soul. 

He could have handled Judy O’Grady— 
had handled many Judy O’Gradys—without 


gloves. The Colonel’s Lady presented a’ 


separate aspect. He knew the look in her 
eyes, but could not quite trust his own 
recognition of it; found the silken lingering 
of her fingers strangely familiar, yet dared 
not, at first, believe his own instincts. 

Her whiteness, her fragrance, her coolness, 
her softness, the texture of her skin, the 
shimmer of her hair, the flower-like delibera- 
tion of her grooming intrigued him suddenly 
beyond belief. He found himself sending her 
roses and writing her notes. She had to be 


helped at every turn, and he, who had gloried 
in Lydia’s scorn of superfluous assistance, now 
became an ardent opener of doors, an eager 
carrier of fans and little gilded vanity-boxes. 
About this time Minton began to talk. 


“MY Dear, have you noticed?” 
My Dear invariably had—the 
completest accomplishment of Dears from 
en down! 
“And do you think Lydia notices?” 
iy thought she had. Some thought she 
n’t. 


“Poor dear Lydia’s having such a good 
time! And she’s always so sure of him. Of 
course her skin is. ruined. Brown and 
looking—she’s actually weather-beaten—if 

ou know what I mean. Her hair is abso- 
utely sunburned. And her clothes—my 
Dear! She always loved .clothes, but she’s 
gotten completely away from any instinct 
for them. All those gold tissues and things, 
she’s too dark for. Isn’t it a pity?” 

My Dear thought it was. 

“It isn’t just Lilian either, though of 
course she’s the worst. Did you hear of his 
kissing Dolly Waggoner at the Bradley’s 
dance? And Sarah Clay has gone quite mad 
about him. I tell you, he’s a different man 
from what he was when they came here a 
month. or so ago. My Dear—you can’t 
trust any of them!” 

My Dear admitted that you couldn’t. - 

As for Lydia, she saw, but stubbornly dis- 
believed her eyes. 

““You’re a brick to bore yourself with all 
these people just for me, Rikky. Never 
mind!—the fling is almost over—I’ve had 
almost enough. Pretty soon I’ll be ready to 
hit the trail again.”’ 

“‘No hurry,” said Harkness. His smile was 
a trifle noncommittal. 

That night he kissed Lilian Deering for 
the first time—having wandered with her 
for that purpose far out on the links of the 
country club beneath a conveniently clouded 
moon. And Lilian did not reproach him. 

“‘Dear she said sweetly, ‘‘I suppose 
‘that’s entirely my own fault—for coming off 
alone with you like this. Somehow, I thought 
you were such a safe sort of person, Dickie— 
I must have been deceived in you, mustn’t 


“T don’t know—must you?” Harkness in- 
quired. He almost took her off her pretty, 
cautious feet in the little scene that followed. 
Judy O’Gradian methods, it appeared, 
worked equally well in the upper stratum. 
Grown reckless with success he kissed her 
again—several times, to be exact—later on 
that evening in a shadowy corner of the club 
veranda. 

It was, of course, the second kiss that 
Lydia saw. Also, herself unseen, she could 
not avoid hearing the husky words that went 
with it. 

““You’re like a rose!—you’re like pearls!— 
you beautiful, untouched, sheltered, silken 
thing! You’re driving me mad!” (Which 
might have amused various other hearers— 
the untouched bit, of course.) 


[DIA set her teeth and moved away. She 
found a man and a machine to take her 
home and spent the rest of the night with a 
wet handkerchief across her eyes, inviting 
her soul. hen Harkness came in about 
three, she was to all appearances peacefully 
asleep. He leaned over her and spoke to her. 

“Old girl? Are you dead to the world?” 

It took an agonizing rally of self-control to 
keep her eyelids down before the beloved 
voice, but she did it. Presently he went to 
his own room. She heard him whistling softly 
as he undressed. 

Next morning she went to him with a 
time-table in her hand, little shadows of 
sleeplessness about her eyes. She looked old 
and she knew it. 

“Rikky—I’m fed up—let’s cut the flesh- 
pots and run away. How about Alaska?’ 

It was an ancient love of his among plans. 
She presented it craftily. 

“Oh, I don’t know,’’ said Harkness. 
“‘What’s the hurry? I’m getting so I rather 
like this town of yours.” He did not look at 
her as he said it. ; 

“You’ve been wonderful about it—I’ll 
never forget,” admitted Lydia. She twisted 
the time-table and smiled at him with a 
comradely brightness. ‘Still, you warned 
me when we came that endurance had its 
limits—and I know all these people get on 
your nerves frightfully—suppose we wire for 
reservations to-day and start to-morrow. 
You’re getting fat and lazy, old dear. I want 
to see you striding up a trail again. You re 
too big for all this sort of thing.” She em- 
braced Minton with a gesture of one hand. 
“Come on, Rikky, I’ve been smelling train 
smoke for a week!”’ 

They went—next day. Lydia may have 
been a trifle insistent. She gave all 
frocks to the coffee- colored maid and 

t on her dresser in the hotel bedroom an 
assortment of futile cosmetics that would not 
have shamed a beauty parlor. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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self—truly, of herself. And Gregson! An 
evil presentiment had pierced her at his men- 
tion of the gross, dark, enigmatic trader, 
whose intent regard she had felt fixed upon 
her°*so often—whenever she met him on the 
village path or passed his broad-eaved house 
by the beach. What did it mean? 

Through a gap in the passion-vine she 

out and over the whole side of the 
mountain into the wide glory of the sunset. 
There was nothing to interrupt that full out- 
ward sweep, nothing between her and the 
horizon. 

The parsonage at Wailoa could never have 
been placed or built by any one of the Rev- 
erend Spener’s level temperament. He had 
never found anything but a grievance in the 
fact that he should have to dwell so far aloft 
from routine affairs in a spot of the wildest 
and most romantic beauty. The village itself 
lay hidden below and to the left, at the mouth 
of the valley, whence the smoke of its hearths 
rose as incense. Half-way up the winding 
track stood his little chapel in a grove of 
limes. And here on a higher terrace of the 
basalt cliff, like an eyrie—or, perhaps more 
fittingly, a swallow’s nest—was perched the 
pastor’s home. The lush growth of an un- 
tamed jungle massed up to its step; beetling 
heights menaced it from behind; and always, 
at all seasons, a rushing mountain torrent in 
the ravine beside made its flimsy walls to 
thrill, disturbed its peace with musical clamor. 

That stream should have been indicted 
for trespass and disorder by the worthy pas- 
tor’s way of thinking. Somehow all the un- 
ruly and wayward elements of his charge 
seemed to find expression in those singing 
waters, which were not to be dammed or 
turned aside. From the veranda-rail one 
might lean and toss anything—a passion- 
flower—into the current and follow it as it 
danced away down the broken slide, lost 
here and there amid mists and milky pools 
and the shadowing tangle of lianas, snatched 
at last through a chute and over a sheer out- 
fall, to reappear some minutes later as a spark 
in the fret of the surf far below. 


ANDING there at the verge of the world, 
Miss Matilda watched the day’s end. 
For a time the bright gates stayed open at 


- the end of an unrolled, flaming carpet across 


the sea, then slowly drew in, implacably 
swung to, while the belated spirit sprang 
hurrying forward—too late. With an almost 
audible brazen clang they closed, and Miss 
Matilda drew back, chilled, as the veranda 
shook to a heavy footfall. 

“Ah, Captain Gregson—step up, sir!” 
Her father’s voice was unctuous with welcome, 
as he hastened to meet the ponderous bulk 
that loomed through the dusk. ‘‘Happily 
met, sir. You are just in time to join us at 
prayers. I believe you must know my 
daughter—Matilda?”’ 

It was strange to hear the pastor use such 
a tone with such a visitor, and stranger still to 
see the assurance with which Captain Greg- 
son entered the parsonage, where he had 
never until now set foot. 

“Evening, Pastor. Just a moment. That 
path—pretty tough on a chap who’s used— 
ship’s deck as much as I have, d’y’ see? 
Very kind, I’m sure. Very kind and neigh- 
borly. And this—Miss Matilda, if I may say 
so bold. Very proud to know you, ma’am. 
Proud and happy.” 

He made her his bow, plying a broad straw 
hat and a billowy handkerchief of tussore 
silk. She found herself answering him. And 
presently—most singular thing of all—he 
had properly ensconced himself by the tall 
astral lamp like one of the family circle, 
balancing a Testament on his knee and read- 
ing his verse in turn with surprising facility, 
if with some brevity of phrase. i 

Captain Hull Gregson was one of those men 
apparently preserved in lard, whose shiny, 
tanned skin seems as impervious as Spanish 
leather alike to age and to rude usage. But 
if his years were indeterminate, his eyes were 
as old as blue pebbles. By those eyes, as by 
his slow, forceful speech and rare gesture, 
as by a certain ruthless jut of jaw, was re- 
vealed the exploiter, the conquering white 
that has taken the South Pacific for an or- 
dained possession. 

He had led a varied and more or less pic- 
turesque career up and down the warm seas. 
He had been a copra buyer through black 
Melanesia in the open days; had owned his 
ships and sailed them after labor in the 
Archipelago with a price on his head and his 
life in his hand. And now, rich in phosphate 
shares and plantation partnerships, a sort 
of comfortable island squire, he had retired 
to peaceful Wailoa at last as a quiet corner 
where business was play and the hot roll 
dropped on time from the breadfruit-tree. 
So much was said of him, and it was not con- 
sidered the part either of wisdom or of island 
etiquette to say much more—nor was much 
else required to set him in his place. Cer- 
tainly he might have seemed somewhat out 
of it now. The type does not pervade the 
parlors of the missionaries as a rule. 

But Captain Gregson turned it off very 


well. Once he had recovered his breath, and 
a curious purplish haze had cleared from hig 
face, he comported himself easily, even jm- 
pressively, neither belittling nor forcing the 
social event, the while that Pastor Spener. 
beamed encouragement and smoothed a 
complacent brow. 


“TEs like I told you to-day, Pastor. The 

notion came to me like that—I’ve been a 
bad neighbor. There’s so few of us marooned 
here, like. I said to myself—where’s the 
use of being strangers, hey? Why not get 
neighborly with those good folks and help 
along that good work of faith and righteous- 
ness. Why not, hey—?”’ 

He spoke with an effect of heartiness that 
delighted the Reverend Spener, and that fell 
on the ear of the Reverend Spener’s daughter 
as hollow as a drum. 

“Why not, indeed?” echoed the pastor. 

“So many places you find a kind of feud 
betwixt the commercial people and the 
mission people,’ continued Captain Greg- 
son. ‘‘Where’s the sense of it? I believe in 
you, Pastor, and your work and your church. 
Yes, and I feel the need of the church myself, 
and a chance to visit a fine, respectable home 
like this. Why shouldn’t I have it?”’ 

Miss Matilda carefully avoided looking 
toward him, where he sat wedged between the 
fragile bamboo what-not and the lacquer 
tabouret, well knowing that shé must cross 
his smoldering gaze and shunning it. 

“And perhaps, by the same token, per- 
haps you might need me too and not know 
it,” he continued. “I’ve a notion I might 
be of some service to the cause, d’y’ see?”’ 

“Undeniably, Captain,” said the pastor, 
eagerly. ‘‘A man so influential—so experi- 
enced as yourself—’”’ 

“Could help, hey?. It’s what I think my- 
self. I could. Why even now I’ll lay I could 
tell you matters—things going on right under 
your nose, so to speak—that you’d hardly 
dream yourself.”’ 

‘“‘Among my people?” asked the pastor, 
wrinkling. 

“Aye. Right among your own people— 
at least some of the wild ones that you want 
to be most careful of. They’re a devilish 
bold, sly lot for all their pretty ways—these 
brown islanders—an astonishing bold lot. 
You’d hardly believe that now, would 
you—?” His voice dragged fatly. ‘‘Would 
you—Miss Matilda?” 

Taken aback, she could not speak, could 
scarcely parry the attack with a vague 
murmur. She feared him. She feared that 
slow, glowering and dangerous man, whose 
every word came freighted with obscure and 
sinister meaning. The instinct dimly aroused 
by her glimpses of him had leapt to vivid 
conviction. She knew that he was staring 
across the room; staring avidly at the fresh 
whiteness of her there, the precise, slim lines 
of her dress, the curve of her neck, the gleam 
of her low-parted hair. And it seemed as if 
he were towering toward her, reaching for 
her with hot and pudgy hands— 

But he had merely risen to take his leave. 

“Well, I won’t be lingering, Pastor,” he 
said. ‘“‘Not this time. You stop by my 
shack to-mérrow, and we’ll talk further. 
Maybe I might have some facts that would 
interest you. What I really came for to- 
night was to bring a bit of news.” 

“‘News?”’ blinked the pastor. 

“You should go below and look to your 
chapel,” chuckled Gregson. ‘‘I minded what 
you said about new lamps being wanted, 
d’y’ see? And so I made bold to hang two 
fine brass lights in the porch there myself— 
as a gift-offering.”’ 

“For us! For the church—?” 

“Aye. It’s a small thing. But I’ve 
noticed myself lately how those lamps were 
needed.”” He paused. ‘“‘That’s a _ plaguy 
dark place for lurking and loitering—that 
chapel porch.” 


HE was gone; the Reverend Spener had 
returned from escorting him to the step 
and was still formulating praise and gratitude; 
but Miss Matilda had not stirred. 
“Matilda—! I’m. speaking to you. I 
say—we’ve been less than just to Captain 
Gregson, don’t you think? Really, a most 
hearty, true gentleman. Did I tell you he’s 
settled the difficulty with Jeremiah’s Loo 
offhand? Oh, quite. One word from him, 
and they’re asking for a church wedding 
now. And there are other things I might 
tell you as well—”’ 
She turned to look full at her father. 
“There is one thing I wish you might i 
me. What did you bring that man here for? 
The pastor went a pinker shade. Pear 
“T didn’t bring him. He came of his own 
motion. He desired most earnestly to come. 
“You gave him permission?” 
“J did; after he had explained—after he 
showed me—Matilda. The short of it 15, 
we’ve wronged Captain Gregson. You have 


heard that he used to live with a native girl 
on Napuka?”’ 
“Everybody has heard it.” 
(Continued on page 92) 
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The Passion-Vine 
(Continued from page go) 


“Well,” said the pastor, solemnly, “he 
was married to that girl. I’ve seen the 
certificate—quite regular—signed by the 
Moravian missionary. There were no 
children, and also—and also, my dear, he 
is now free. He received word by yester- 
day’s schooner of the death of—er—Mrs. 
Gregson. You see?” 

“‘Ah—!” breathed Miss Matilda, who did 
indeed begin to see. 

He laid a hand on her arm and gave way 
at last to a paternal quaver. ‘Matilda, 
my child—for you are still a child in many 
things—I have en anxious thought for 
you of late. Very anxious thoughts You 
must trust me, my dear. Trust me to do 
the best for your welfare—and happiness too 
—as always. Good night!” 

He left her a dry kiss and a fervent blessing, 
and ‘they parted; the pastor to write a par- 
ticularly hopeful mission report, and this 
child of his—who was, by the way, twenty- 
nine years old—to keep a last tryst with a 
lawless and forbidden love. She knew it 
must be the last. For the previous one, two 
nights before, had been held in the porch of 
the chapel—in that same dark porch so 
benevolently, so deceitfully endowed by 
Captain Hull Gregson. 

Her own room opened directly on the 
veranda. She paused only long enough to 
snatch up a shawl, as she passed through to 
the far side of the house. Here she could be 
safe from hostile ears where the mountain 
torrent ran thundering; safe from prying eyes 
in the velvet shadows of the passion-vine. 

She parted the leaves and harkened. A 
soft, thin trilling came up to her from the edge 
of the guava jungle in the ravine, a mere silver 
thread of melody against the stream’s broad 
clamor. And then as she leaned farther 
out, so that her face showed for a moment like 
a pale blossom in the trellis, Motauri came. 
He came drifting through the moonlight with 
a wreath of green about his head, a flower 
chain over his broad, bare shoulders, clad 
only in a kilted white pareu—the very spirit 
of youth and strength and joyous, un- 
trammeled freedom, stepped down from the 
days when Faunus himself walked abroad. 


“TVOKOOLELE!” he called gently, and 

smiled up toward her, the most 
splendid figure of a man her eyes had ever 
beheld. ‘‘Star’’ was his name for her, though 
indeed she was a very wan and shrinking one, 
and so to lend her courage he sang the croon- 
ing native love-song that runs somewhat like 
this: 


‘Bosom, here is love for you, 
“OC bosom, cool as night! 

“How you refresh me as with dew, 
“Your coolness gives delight! 


“Rain is cold upon the hill 
“‘And water in the pool; 

“But, oh, my heart is yearning still 
“For you, O bosom cool! 


“There is a night thistle blooming up the 
ravine,” he said, “‘that looks just like the 
candle-tree you lighted in the church last 
month. Do you~ remember, Hokoolele? 
When I peeped.through the window and you 
were afraid the folk would see me? Ho-ho! 
Afraid the ‘Klistian’ folk would see their 
bad brother outside? But this is much 
prettier. Come and see if you can light the 
thistle.” 

She kept close to the shadow. 

“Are you going to be afraid again?” he 
asked. “There is no one on the whole 
mountain to-night. They are all down by 
the chapel staring at the new lamps and 


parading themselves along the path. Two _ 


great big fireflies by the path! You should 
see how they shine through the trees.” 

He seated himself on the veranda steps and 
laughed up over his shoulder at her—laughter 
like a boy’s, or like a pagan god’s. It was 
that had tinged and made so live and subtle 
the fascination he exercised upon her; his 
unspoiled innocence, his utter, wild simplicity 
that struck back to the ultimate sources. She 
could never have felt so toward any of the 
mission converts, with their woolen shirts 
and their shoes of ceremony, their hymns and 
glib, half-comprehended texts; with the 
fumbling thumb-marks of civilization on 
their souls. Motauri had never submitted 
to the first term of the formula. otauri 
followed the old first cult of sea and sfin, of 
whispering tree and budding flower. He was 
the man from the beginning of things, from 
before Eden; and she who carried in her 
starved heart the hunger of the first woman— 
she loved him. 

She sank to her knees on the veranda edge 
above him there and leaned forward with 
clasped hands to see the soft glow in his deep- 
lashed eyes, the glint of his even teeth; to 
catch the sweet breath of jasmine that always 
clung about him. 

““Motauri—’”’ she said, in the liquid tongue 
that was as easy to her as her own, “I am 
afraid. Oh, I am—lI am afraid!” 

“What should you fear? I have promised 


nothing shall hurt you. The jungle is my 

“It is not that. I fear my father, M : 
—and—and that man—Gregson.”’ 

She could see his smile fade in the mon- 
light. “The trader?” he said. “Very many 
fear him. But he is only a cheat and 
oppressor of poor people with things to sel] 
eid buy. What has the trader to do with 
you 

“He knows—I am sure he knows about 
us,” she breathed. “He knows. Even now 
he may be watching—!”’ 

Hurriedly she told him of the day’s st 
development, of her father’s sudden friendship 
with the powerful white man and Gregson’s 
crafty, malicious hints. 


| DO not know what he means to do, but 

for you and for me this is the (end 
Motauri,” she said, wistfully. “I dare not 
see you any more—I would not dare. It is 
not permitted, and I am frightened to think 
what might happen to you. You must go 
away quickly.”’ Her timid fingers rested on 
his close, wavy locks, all crisped and scented 
with the juice of the wild orange. “It js 
—_— Motauri,” she sighed. “This is the 
end. 

But Motauri’s mouth had set, his boyish 
brows had coiled and firmed, and his glance 
was bright. He drew closer to her with a 
lithe movement. 

“This is the end?”’ he echoéd. “Then I 
know how. White star of the night—listen 
to me now, for I have seen how it must end. 
Yes—I have known this would come. 

“Here in Wailoa you behold me one apart, 
because I do not seek to do as the white men, 
or kneel in their temple; or make empty out- 
cry to their gods. Here is not my rightful 
home. But around the coast, two hours’ 
journey, is the little bay of Huapu where 
dwell some of my people who have never 
given up their own customs, and there I am 
truly a high chief, for my fathers used to rule 
overallthe bays. Sweet are the young cocoa- 
nuts of Huapu, and the mangoes and the wild 
plantains of the hillside—sweet and mellow. 
There in the woods the moss grows deep and 
soft for a couch, and for shelter are the broad 
leaves—for hearth the great prostrate tree 
trunk that holds fire always in its heart. Like 
mine—white star—like mine! 

“Once I would not have ventured, Hokoo- 
lele. Once I looked at you from afar, dream- 
ing only of you as one who had dropped from 
the sky—so different from my kind. But 
you are my life and the light of my life, and 
I have touched you and found you real— 
strange and beautiful, but real— 


“Bosom, here is love for you, 
“O bosom, cool as night!” 


He caught her hands in both of his. 

“Come with me now, for always. I will 
take you away to the groves of Huapu. 

here we will laugh and dance and sing all 
the day through, and I will bring you water 
in a fern-leaf and weave you flower chains 
and climb to pluck you the rarest fruits, and 
build a nest to keep you warm and safe. 
There you shall never be sad any more, or 
wearied, or lonely—or afraid. Because I will 
be with you always, always—Hokoolele! 
Come with me to-night!” 

Then the maiden soul of Miss Matilda was 
torn like a slender, upright palm in the tropic 
hurricane, for a lover’s arm was about 
waist and a lover’s importunate breath 
against her cheek, and these things were 
seeing to her for the first time in her 
ife. 

“No—no, Motauri!”’ She struggled in- 
expertly, fluttering at his touch, bathed in 
one swift flush. “My father—!” she 


gasped. 

“What does it matter? Your father shall 
marry us any way he pleases—afterward. 
But we will live in Huapu forever. 

And with a sudden dizzied weakening she 
saw that this was true and that -she had 
treasured the knowledge for this very moment. 
Her father would marry them. He would 
marry them as he married Jeremiah’s Loo 
and the shell-buyer—‘“‘and only too t ‘ 
ful.” Curious that the conventional fact 
should have pleaded with the night’s spiced 
fragrance, with the bland weight of the island 
zephyr on her eyelids, with the vibrant con- 
tact of young flesh and the answering madness 
in her veins. Curious, too, that her 
and loathing of the man Gregson should have 
urged her the same way. But so they did, 
reason fusing with desire like spray wl 
wind, and all conspiring to loose her from the 
firm hold of habit and training. 


“WE can go now—this minute,’’ Motauri 
was whispering. ‘There are boats to 
be had below on the beach. We can reach 
Huapu before morning. None shall see us 


“You forget the path—the people—” She 
could hardly frame the words with her lips. 
“‘ AndJGregson’s lights on the chapel—! 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Silk Fabrics Spool Silks 


Alluring in their exquisite colorings and lustre, these fash- 
ionable fabrics are both practical and economical because 
of their long wearing quality. 

In clever designs and distinctive weaves 
for Gowns, Linings, Petticoats and Un- 
derwear. 


Women of discernment and thrift prefer 
those silks which have BELDINC’S 
woven in the selvage. 

Belding’s Spool Silks, noted for their 
strength, elasticity and smooth-sewing 
qualities, are obtainable in every fab- 
ric shade. 


“or TALC POWDER 


FRAGRANT requisite of the decollete toi- 
lette, meeting every physical nicety of the 
particular woman in its superfine purity. While 
its inimitable mystic perfume gives her an as- 


Your local dealer can supply you— 
give him your patronage: 


Belding Bros. & Co. 


sured sense of personal daintiness. New York 
Boston Chicago . Paul 
Philadelphia St. Louis Cincinnati 


There is only one true Corylopsis of Japan Talcum. 
And that is BABCOCK’S—the original. All others are 
imitations. 


10c brings of Babcock’s of Japan Tal- 
cum and Face Powder, and. two new BABCOCK odor crea- 
tions—‘Violet Elice’ and “‘Cut Roses’’ Talcums. Also 
samples of Corylopsis of Japan and “‘Cut Roses’ Perfumes. 


A.P. Babcock Co., 115 West14th St., New York City 


Water-Wave Transformations 


The Debutante’s 
The Young Matron’s 


and styles for older women shown in our — 


new Hair Catalog—send for one 


NESSES 
To induce early orders and 
relieve the rush later.Quick ac-*-.; 


:?tion secures you this specral discount?: 


Rest your hair—Give it a chance {on Famous Albrecht furs,thefinest in # 


| America. The choice 

. to recuperate—Give your scalp the :: women of fashion. Backed by 62 years :: 
| },, attention it has needed for a long skill and experience. tere infmero 
re : time. © icas jur center we get the pick of pelts. ;: 
The wearing of a transformation will b ht 
y WhenYou enable you to do this, at the same time oe rec urs :3 
insure a becoming head dress. ==, 

The Water-Wave is the most natural and “Health-glow”—Water-proof Rouge :: 1855 ¢ 

Nature’s own color. Compounded in 


beautiful hair piece we can offer. Our 


Cannot injure the finest skin. Ap- 


plakeThis Man 


powder pad, 2c. 


Superfluous Hair 
Our depilatory wax is simple to use and 
harmless. It is made with a consistency 
that removes the hairs from the face with- 
out causing the least injury to skin. Com- 1 
plimentary demonstration to our patrons. 


Catalog is ready for you. 


lj your wedding stationery and 
engraving will play an im- 


Catalog tells all about it. Illustrated oils. oe". 
by photographs—Beauty Bangs, Pin the morning, lasts throughout the 
Curls, Opera Waves, Triple Switches, ing, motoring, all-day outings, etc. Tube 4 
Transformations, _Pompadours —_ all Form in faney cover for shopping bag, : 
shown on the living odels. Your 65c. Sample Tubes, Sample face : 
s 


Bertha-Burkett Company | 


] 
. ete 22 West 39th Street - N.Y. City 


portant part. 
socially correct. 


“*Oe 


| 6 
| Stationery \ 
| Money: 

| authorita- | Hair on the Underarm : G : 
ively correct. Samples free uaranty: 

Removed with El Rado insures you salisjaction instyle 

| Women fairly revel in the comfort, cool- o material and workman shvp. : 
ness and cleanliness of hair-free underarms’ ~« lbrecht Furs are sold under : 


after the use of El Rado—especially in the * their common Enaltsh names. 
Postal for Fr Book 
Rado from lip, Averitable encuclopedia of fur know- 
neck, or underarms in the same simple 
that water removes dirt.. The sanitary liquid 
first dissolves the hair,—then it is washed -Quattty inTurs-- now to get Digges 
off. Much more agreeable and “womanly” ; value jor your money--what ; 
than shaving. El Rado is absolutely harm- lonoest--fur trade names and common: 
less, and does not increase or coarsen later English names--cos , 
hair growth. Their substiites-~ latest correct fur 
Money-back Guarantee styl -etc., ltoffers wonde ul val 


Quality Furs -hWrite to-day jor No.16 : 

our dealer can’t.supply you, order "ou . your order by 

direct. mail, if You write enclosing stamps or coin. _E.Albrecht G son ay 

Dept.G St Minn, 


PILGRIM MFG. CO., R112 E. 19th St., NEW YORK .. SETA 


boudoir requisite to help you se- 
‘‘ALL YOU CLAIM FOR 


lect proper stationery and befit- 
ting gifts. Sent free. Get one 
i Thus wrote the Celebrated Actress 
and World Famous Beauty 


or your boudoir. 
JULIA MARLOWE 


It is an ideal preparation for mas- 
sage purposes, for softening the skin and 
protecting the skin from the sun, win 
and climatic conditions. 

Magda m co in three sizes— 
25-cent tubes, the beautiful 75- 
anese jar illustrated, and $1 


Extra Special—50 calling 
cards script for $1.75. 


“Social Suggestions,’ an ency- 
| 


| Wm. H. Hoskins Co. 
| 905 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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It Saves You 75% 


This Luscious Quaker Oats 


By units of food value—as all foods should be figured 
—-these are some food costs as compared with Quaker 
Oats: 

Bacon and Eggs cost 5 times as much. 
Steak and Potatoes 5 times as much. 
Round Steak 41% times as much. 
Fried Perch 6 times as much. 

Bread and Milk twice as much. 


The average mixed diet—meats, cereals and vegetables—costs 
about 4 times as much. So each dollar you spend for Quaker 
Oats saves an average of $3. 

Oats have advanced but little, while other foods have soared. 
And the oat is Nature’s supreme food, in flavor and nutrition. 

It excels all other grains. It excels beef by from 50 to 100 
per cent. It supplies ten times as much lime as beef, three 


times the phosphorus, and more iron. It supplies 180 calories 
—the units of nutrition—for each one cent of cost. 


Every dish you serve means perfect food at one-fourth the average cost. 


Quaker Oats 


Flaked from Queen Grains Only 


Quaker Oats means a lux- er 
ury oat dish, made of rich, 13 
plump oats. By discarding 
all small grains—the starved 
and insipid—we get but ten 
pounds from a bushel. 


Yet all this extra flavor 
costs you no extra price. Be 
wise enough to get it. 


Note the recipes on the 
package and in it. Quaker 
Oats will improve many a 
food which you now make 
of white flour. 


Try This Recipe—Oatmeal Cookies 


Here is a nut-like confection, called Quaker Sweetbits, which 
children will eat by the dozen: 

1 cup sugar, 1 tablespoon butter, 2 eggs, 2% cups oatmeal, 2 tea- 
spoons baking powder, 1 teaspoon aR. Cream butter and sugar. 

dd yolks of eggs. Add oatmeal, to which baking powder has been 
added, and add vanilla. Beat whites of eggs stiff cad add last. Drop 
én buttered tins with teaspoon, but very few on each tin, as they 
spread. Bake in slow oven. Makes about 65 cookies. 


I2¢c and 30c per package in United States and Canada, 
except in Far West and South where high freights may prohibit 
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The Passion-Vine 


* (Continued from page 92) 


But Motauri laughed low for love and 
pride. 

“T do not use a path. Am I a village- 
dweller to need steps to my feet? -The 
mountain is path enough for me. That way! 
Straight down to the shore.”’ 

““By the ravine?” she cried, stricken. 
“Impossible! It has never been done. No 
one can climb down there. It is death!” 

“Tt is life!”” With the word he swept her 
up like a wisp of a thing in his strong arms. 
“‘ And also I am not ‘no one’, but your captor, 
Hokoolele. 
sky. See—thusisit done!” . . 


OUCH was the elopement of Miss Matilda, 
when she left her father’s house and her 
father’s faith in very much the same manner 
as her remote maternal ancestor went about 
the same sort of affair somewhere back in the 
Stone Age. And in truth Miss Matilda was 
living the Stone Age for the half hour it took 
Motauri to get them both down the untracked 
mountain side. How they managed she 
never afterward knew. Not that she slept, 
or fainted, or indulged in any twentieth cen- 
tury tantrum. But it was all too tense to 
hold. 

Of that descent she retained chiefly a 
memory of the stream and its voices, now low 
and urgent, now babbling and chuckling in 
her ear. At times they groped through its 
luminous mists, again waded from stone to 
stone in the current or lowered themselves 
by its brink among the tangled roots. It 
hurried them, hid them, showed them the 
way, set the high pulse for their hearts and 
the pace for their purpose like an exultant 
accomplice. Nor did Miss Matilda shrink 
from its ardor. 

Once embarked, she had no further fear. 
Unguessed forces awoke in her. With the 
hands that had never handled anything 
rougher than crewel-work she chose her grip 
along the tough ladder of looped lianas. As 
confidently as any creature of the wild she 
sprang across a gulf, or threw herself to the 
cliff, or slipped to the man’s waiting clasp on 
the next lower ledge. Massed shadows, 
shifting patches of moonlight, the glimpsed 
abyss and silvered sea far down—these held 
no terrors. Sharp danger and quick re- 
covery, sliding moss and rasping rock, the 
clutch of thorn and creeper—all the rude 
intricacies of wet earth and teeming jungle 
seemed things accepted and accessory. She 
was tinglingly alive, gloriously alert. This 
was her wonderful night, the great adventure 
that somehow fulfilled a profound expectancy 
of her being. 

Only at the chute she could not hope to 
aid. Motauri meant to find a certain slanted 
fault beyond the last break that offered like a 
shelf. If they could reach that, they might 
clamber under the very spout of the hissing 
outfall, drenched but comparatively safe, for 
the rest was no more than a scrubby staircase 
that bore away leftward to the gentler slopes 
of the valley and the beach below. He told 
her his plan, then swung her up again and took 
the whole task to himself, easing inch byfinch 
down the narrow channel. The water boiled 
and raved about his knees; she could see the 
streak of its solid flood ahead, where it 
straightened for a last rush, where the least 
misstep must dash them down the glistening 
runway into space. 

But she would not look ahead. She looked 
at the dim, adorable face so near her own, at 
the carven lip, the quivering, arched nostril, 
the fine, proud carriage and dauntless glance 
of her godling. The flash of their eyes met 
sidelong. With a deep-drawn sigh of con- 
tent she surrendered herself to him, drew her 
arms about his neck until she was pillowed 
on hissmooth shoulder. . . . 

“Strange there should be no boats at this 
end,” said Motauri. 

They paused by the outskirts of the village 
and peered toward its clustered, ruddy fire- 
lights flickering out upon the shore. There 
was no one abroad on that empty, nebulous 
expanse, but they could hear stir and laughter 
among the huts and the shrill wailing of a 
child. 
“Tt is still too early,’’ he murmured, and 
led her back to the cover of a thicket. 

Miss Matilda was aware of a slackening 


from the keen excitement and zested peril of - 


their escape. She had a vague feeling that 
the boat should have been ready to waft 
them miraculously over star-lit seas. 

“How are you going to get one?” she 
asked. 

“Any of these people would lend me a 
dugout, but I thought merely to take the 
first at hand.” 

see none.” 

““No—they are gone. Perhaps the men 
are fishing on the reef to-night. But that 
would be strange too,’ he added, perplexed. 

Somehow the delay, the uncertainty, began 
to weigh upon her like an affront. She 
missed their wild communion, the high, buoy- 
ing sense of romance and emprise and im- 
possibilities trampled under foot. She missed 


the single complicity of the stream and its 
turbulent heartening. Here were voices too, 


I have caught my star from the - 


but these were harsh and displeasing, common 
human voices. An odor of cookery and un- 
clean hearths stole greasily down the air. 
The fretful child began screaming again and 
went suddenly silent at a brusque clap. 
Somebody fell to quarreling in a muttered 
monotone. 

“What are you going to do?” she de- 
manded. 

‘It will be better if I go search.” 

“You will not leave me—!”’ 

“Only for a time. I must find someone 
who has a boat and borrow it. If there are 
no others, the trader will lend me his.” ‘ 

““Gregson—?”’ 

“He cannot know what I want of it.” 

“Motauri—” she cried, appalled, “keep 
away from that man!”’ 

“T have used his boat before,” he soothed. 
“Tt will be all right. And we must—we must 
have a boat. Remember where we are.” 

She had caught his wrist unwittingly, but 
now she released it. They stood so for a 
moment. She was remembering. 

“Very well,” she said, subdued. 

“You will be safe here,” he assured her. 


“Stay close in the brush. Nobody passes - 


this last house. And when I come I will sing 
a little, very quietly, to let you know. Good- 
bye, Hokoolele—!”’ 

“‘Good-bye,”’ she said, with a catch at her 
throat and a strange foreboding. 

Abruptly he had vanished. 

How long Miss Matilda crouched in her 
thicket by the beach of Wailoa she could not 
have told. It seemed an eternity. The 
night clouded down, even the stars were 
veiled. An on-shore breeze whined forlornly 
across the sands. Her fever had passed. She 
was damp, bedraggled, bruised and aching, 
soiled with mud. The wind sought her out, 
cut through her limp garments. . . . She 
waited, shivering. 


She was very much alone. She felt help- 


less beyond anything she had ever ex- 
perienced, as if the props of life were fallen 
away. And so they were, for those she had 
known she had thrust behind and Motauri’s 
magic no longer sustained her. Worse than 
all was the pressure gathering in her mind, 
a tide of doubt that she had to deny, like the 
rising fill in a lock. She dared not let herself 
think. Still no Motauri. 

Benumbed, exhausted, sunk in hebetude, 
she waited until she could wait no more, until 
intolerable suspense drove her blindly. She 
crept through the bush and so came suddenly 
to the edge of a clearing by a native hut—to 
see what it was written she should see at that 
particular moment. 

Before the door burned a blink of fire that 
revealed the dwelling and its tattered alcove 
of sewn leaves, as if the scene had been set 
with footlights. It was a very simple little 
domestic scene. On a fibre mat sprawled a 
woman. She might have been young, but 
she was old in the native way, flabby, coarse- 
grained, with sagging wrinkles, with lusterless 
hair streaming about her face. -A ragged, 
sleeveless wrapper rendered her precarious 
service, bulging with flesh. At her side 
squatted a youngster, an imp of seven it 
might be, who noisily chewed a stick of sugar- 
cane and spat wide the pith. The woman 
kept one hand free to admonish him—by his 
beady eye he required it—and to tend a 
simmering pot. With the other, tranquilly, 
she nursed a naked babe. 

There was no reticence about that fire- 
light, no possible illusion—and certainly no 
romance. In grim fidelity it threw up each 
bald detail, the cheerful dirt and squalor, the 
easy poverty, the clutter, the plain, animal, 
every-day facts of asavage home. It touched 
the bronze skins with splashes of copper, 
shone in the woman’s vacant, bovine stare 
and gleamed along the generous swell of her 
breast. And just there it made a wholly 
candid display of the central figure in this 
pantomime—the brown babe. Not so brown 
as he would be some day, indeed quite softly 
tinted, but unmistakably Polynesian. A 
most elemental mite of humanity. A most 
eloquent interpreter of primordial delights. 
A fat little rascal, with a bobbing, fuzzy poll 
and squirming limbs. And hungry—so very 
frankly, so very. boisterously hungry—! 

oo MATILDA went away from that 
place. 

She had a confused idea of flight, but her 
feet were rebellious, and before she had taken 
twenty steps she was lost. Without direction, 
groping in the darkness, even then by some 
intuition she kept to the trees and the under- 
growth for hiding. That was her only effec- 
tive impulse—to hide. She could not go on. 
Under heaven there was no going back. 
People were awake all about her in the huts. 
More people would be strolling and sky- 
larking along the chapel path, supposing she 
could have found it. She had the sole, 
miserable craving that the earth might open 
to receive her.’ And thus it was chance alone 
that guided her course through the fringe of the 
village, through garden and sand strip, and 
that brought her finally, all unseen, to the 

(Continued on page 96) 
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“Here’s To 
Your Very 
Good Health!”’ 


—the good health insured by pure, clean 
food, kept clean and pure in a McCKEE— — 
the result of 37 years devoted exclusively 
to the building of refrigerators. 


The McKEE design insuring constant 
circulation of cold, dry air—the Seamless 
Porcelain-Steel lining—and eight-walled 
insulation keep foods fresh and delicious. 
Over a million American housewives have 
proved it. 


See the McKEE at your dealer’s, and be 
sure to write for the McKEE Cold Dessert 


Book (illustrated). It is FREE. 
McKEE REFRIGERATOR CO. 


Established 1880 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


113 Lorimer Street 
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O-G 
AUTUMN BOOT 
“MILITATRE” 


$7.50 


One of the most distingué modes of 
this important season. Strictly ex- 
clusive and extremely stylish. 


O'CONNOR & GOLDBERG 
| | Address for Out-of-Town Orders 


REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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time appetizing 
seasoning of so delecta- 
ble a blend as to impart to 
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LEA PERRINS 
SAUCE 
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The Passion-Vine 
(Continued from page 94) 


clapboarded wall of a large house, to a post, 
to a slatted gallery aglow with lamps, and to 
her second discovery. . . . 

“Curse your black soul!” a voice was 
saying, with heavy, slow brutality, ‘‘when I 
tell you to drink—you drink! D’y’ hear?” 

““No can do, Mahrster,’’ came the faltering 
response, in the broken béche de mer that is 
the token of the white man’s domination in 
the islands. ‘‘That fella rum taboo ‘long me 
altogether.” 

“What do I care for your taboo? Drink 

Fell an interval of silence. 

“Drink again—drink hearty!” 

Captain Hull Gregson sat leaning forward 
by the side of his living-room table, shoving 
down the length of it a glass that brimmed 
and sparkled redly. On his knee, in a fist 
like a ham, he balanced a black bottle. His 
jutted jaw took.a line with the outthrust arm, 
with the lowering brow, as if the whole im- 


placable force and will of the man were so 


projected. 

And at the end, facing him, stood Motauri 
—a different, a sadly different Motauri. A 
Motauri not in the least like the joyous wood- 
land faun in his attitude now. His proud 
crest was lowered, stripped of its wreath; his 
magnificent muscles drooped. He _ stood 
humbly, with chest collapsed, on shuffling 
feet, as became an inferior. He drew. the 
back of his hand across his lips and eyed the 
white man furtively. 

“That’s better,” grunted Gregson, and 
leaned back to set the bottle on the table 
amid a litter of odds and ends, books, papers, 
a revolver, a tarred tiller-rope with a rose- 
knot. ~“‘Perhaps that’ll loosen your tongue. 
First time I ever seen your breed hold off the 
stuff. But then, you’re one of these inde- 
pendent lads, ain’t you? Old chief stock, 
you call yourself. Plenty wild Kanaka, you. 
Plenty bold, bad fella you—hey?”’ 

_ “‘No, Mahrster,” said Motauri, deprecat- 
ing. 

Gregson regarded him with a hard smile. 

‘“‘And now you're going to tell me why you 
tried to sneak a boat at this hour o’ night.” 

“Me like’m go fish,”’ said Motauri. 

“You've said that a.dozen times, and it’s 
no better. It don’t pass. Go fish? soak 
your black head! What are you up tpphey? 
Come now—tell.”’ 

Motauri made no answer, and the other 
controlled himself. Behind his dark mask 
the big trader was under the empire of some 
powerful emotion. His hands clenched and 
opened again, trembling a little. His face 
shone like wet leather. But it was in a tone 
oddly detached, musing, that he went on. 


“VOU’RE smart. I don’t say a Kanaka 
can’t be smart when he wants to hide 
anything. Hecan. I ain’t figgered you yet. 
And that’s a mighty healthy thing for you, 
my boy, d’y’ see—? Because, if I could once 
make sure it was you I saw slipping away by 
the chapel hedge two nights ago, I’d—” A 
purplish haze suffused his cheek. “‘I’d dig 
the heart out of your carcass with my two 
hands,” he ended, very quietly, and hit the 
table so that it jumped. ‘‘Was it?” he roared. 

““No-o, Mahrster,”’ said Motauri. 

“You lie—blast you—it was!”’ 

“No, Mahrster.”’ 

“Was it you that’s been hanging around 
that white fella girl b’long missionary—that’s 
dared lift your dog’s eyes to her?”’ 

He crouched like a beast, ferine—all the 
obscure and diabolic passion of him ready to 
spring. 

Mahrster.”’ 

Gregson glared at him steadily. 

“What did you want of that boat?”’ 

““Me like’m go fish,”’ said Motauri. 

The trader sat back again, plying his 
billowy silk handkerchief. 

“The trouble with me—” he said, re- 
flectively, “I can’t believe my own eyes; 
that’s the trouble with me. And how could 
I believe ’em?” he inquired, with almost a 
plaintive note. ‘‘Such things don’t happen. 
They can’t. Why—what kind of a man are 
your Black, I believe—leastways brown. 
And she—she— 

“A Kanaka. If not you, then another. A 
Kanaka! To know her, be near her—touch 
her—play all manner of pretty, cuddlin’ 
tricks around her—to—to kiss her, maybe! 
To crush her up in his arms—!” The words 
came away from him hot and slow, from 
under half-shut eyes. ‘‘And I’ve sat here 
behind them slats and watched her go by 
and wished I might crawl where her little feet 
could walk on me. 

“How should one of your sort have the 
cursed impudence to think of such things? 
What have you got to do with heaven? 
Could you see anything in that blind-like look 
sideways—and hair so smooth over the ear? 
Do you know what level eyebrows and a 
fullish underlip mean—hey? Do you? A 
lip like a drop of blood— | 

“What did you want that boat for?’’ he 
cried, in a terrible voice. 

“Me like’m go fish,’”’ said Motauri. 

“T tell you one thing, you don’t leave here 
till I’m sure. There’s something rotten going 


on. I smell it. I’m on the track, and I’ll never 
give up—never give up. Right now I’ve got 
the mission path watched by my own men. 
Nobody gets up or down without my knowing 
it—to-night or ever. D’y’ mind that, before 
I screw the thumbs off you to make you 
talk?”’ 

It was then that he heard the slight, sobbing 
breath in his gallery, the rattle of his slatted 
door that brought him to his feet and bound- 
ing across the room. Reaching into the 
darkness he dragged out the eavesdropper— 
whose poor knees had simply given like paper, 
whose desperate effort to save herself had 
thrown her against the jamb and betrayed her 
—Miss Matilda. 

““You—!”’ said Gregson. You—!”’ 

He dropped her by the threshold and 
started away from her with spread fingers 
and fallen jaw. For a time only the sound 
of his labored breathing filled the silence and 
the three stayed so, the woman collapsed 
against a chair, Motauri swaying and winking 
stupidly and Gregson, struck dumb, incredu- 
lous, empurpled at first and then slowly 
paling. Without a word he spun on his heel, 
returned to the table and poured himself a 
drink and tossed it off. 


“TDQESPECTABILITY!” he said, in the 
tone of conversation, caught his collar 

and ripped it loose. ‘‘By Heaven!”’ he cried, 
and wrung his great hands. ‘‘What am I go- 
ing todo now? What am I going to do?” 

His wandering glance lighted on the rope’s 
end on the table-top, and he coiled it in his 
hand. He began to walk to and fro before 
them. His face was ghastly, and his blood- 
shot blue eyes we.e set like jewels. Now he 
stopped before Motauri and looked him up 
and down curiously. Laughter took him like 
a hiccup, and it was laughter not good to 
hear, but he left off as quickly. He came back 
= stood over the cowering figure on the 

oor. 
““And you’re the thing that was too good 
for me!”’ 

He let his gaze possess her deliberately, 
noting each stain and smirch, her disordered 
dress and loosened hair, and pitiful, staring 


=> 


ce. 
“Well, you’re not too good now,” he said, 

wetting his lips. ‘“‘No—you’re none too 

good! You'll marry me_ to-morrow—and 

you'll crawl on your knees to have me. And 

that father of yours—that sniveling old 

hypocrite—he’ll crawl to make the lines, if I 

choose. 

“‘When I think how I’ve dreamed of you! 
How I’ve lived through days and nights of 
perdition, wanting you—you sweet, cold, 
white saint you—and a devil after all! 

‘To think how I’ve schemed and trembled 
and waited, afraid to say a word or make a 

‘move lest I’d queer any chance. Me—a 
common trader with a native wife that 
wouldn’t die. And you up there on the hill 
so prim and fine. A missionary’s daughter. 
Too respectable to touch! And what are you 
now—that’s been out in the night—?”’ 

He whirled around and the maddened, 
jealous rage and hate rose up in his soul like 
scum on a dark pool. 

“With a nigger!” he screamed. 

All his strength was behind the tiller-rope. 
It slashed Motauri over the face so that the 
red welt seemed to spurt. As he lifted his 
arm to repeat, with a strangled cry Motaun 
leapt upon him and the rest was fury. They 
fought baresark, interlocked and _ silent, 
spinning from side to side of the room. 
Gregson had the weight and the thews and 
the cunning. He kept the other’s clutch 
away from his throat and maneuvred towa 
the table. As they reeled against it, he put 
forth a mighty effort, tore off Motauri and 
hurled him away for an instant—long enough 
to grab the revolver. 

Nigger—I said!” 

But in the very gasp he choked. The 
weapon, raised for a chopping, pointblank 
shot, dropped over his shoulder. He rocked, 
pressing at his heart, frowned heavily once, 
and fell crashing forward. . . . 


““TJOKOOLELE! 
make haste!’ 
Miss Matilda lifted her face from her hands. 
“Let us hurry while there is time,” urged 
Motauri, thickly. ‘“‘No one has seen oF 
us yet. Hisboat-shedisopen. Weare 
safe!” 
“Go away from me!” said Miss Matilda. 
“What do you say?” he stammerec. 
“Come. Nobody will stop us. Nobody 
know anything about us—” 
She fended him off with a gesture of in- 
stinctive loathing. 
“Please go—”’ 
“But you cannot stay here! It would bea 
very evil thing for you if you were found in 
this house. It must never be known you were 
here at al!.”’ 
““Don’t me!”’ 
important thing. 
‘““Hokoolele—what of the golden chain of 
love between us? Come with me now! 
(Continued on page 104) 


Hokoolele—! Up and 


That seemed the only 
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for FULL-FORMED, 
WOMEN 


are so designed and 
cut as to impart a sug- 
gestion of slenderness 
pi" and length to every 
line of the figure. 


They have all the 
style and smartness of 
‘model sizes, fit per- 
fectly and are tailored 
faultlessly. 


The garment illus- 
trated is one of a wide 
variety of correct fall 
styles shown by rep- 
resentative shops and 
stores. 


If not sold in your local- 
ity write direct to us and 
we will be only too 
pleased to make it conve- 
nient for you to see them. 


BERNSTEIN, BAUM 
DACOSTA CO. 


38 WEST 32nd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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FASHION FOOTWEAR 


FALL 


BLACK LACED BOOTS 


Military Heels 


415 Fifth Avenue 


Between 37th & 38th Sts. 


New York City 


sold. it to 

be themost used face powder by women 
of fashion and yefinement the world over 
SorMen~ the Naturelle tint. after shaving 


ABOURJOIS $COin. 


Oldest and largest Manufacturers of'tace Powder isthe 


of $5 
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OF PARIS, FRANCE 


35 WEST 34th ST.NEW YORK» 


REG. U.S PAT. OFF. 
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STHAVE AT46THST. 
NEW YORK 


) SHOP OF AMERICA 


Presenting 
FASH ION 
from 
PARIS 
introduced 
al the recent 
openings ~ 


SUITS COATS 
BLOUSES 


MILLINERY 
FURS 


NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI WASHINGTON 
DULUTH 
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VAN 


in the U. S. A. At All Good Shops 


as faces are fairer when enhanced by 
Van Raalte Veils. Here are three of the 
many recent Van Raalte creations that will en- 
dear themselves to feminine hearts and mascu- 
line eyes. Many others at your favorite shop. 
Write for booklet, “Veils by Van Raalte.” Address Dept. D. 


E. & Z. Van Raalte, 5th Ave., at 16th St, N. Y. C. 


In buying veils, look for this little white ticket 


RAALTE MAKE 


Fiftieth: Anniversary Year 
Harper's Bazar, September, 1917 
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will express the 
vogue this Fall in more 
ways than ever before. 


All the fashion shops are dis- 
playing satin suits, blouses and 
separate skirts, dresses, hats. 


% 


No. 514. First Aid and Comfort 
Packet in rubber lined container, 


containing roll of absorbent cotton, 

No. 511. Pink Silk Laven- one roll each of 1"° and 2” bandage 

dar in beautiful floral gift court plaster, assorted pins, face cloth 

smellin and scissors. Pack in beautiful 

00 gift bor with hand painted $1 A || 


Black and white, navy and 
black in combination, and taupe 
and brown will be much in 
evidence—in those plain solid 
shades so well known to women 
of fashion as 


Our Novelty Division is the product of years of 
tireless labor and insistent searching on the part of our 
Novelty Directors, who have gathered hundreds of just 
such articles as are pictured in this limited space. 


Our Catalogue Editor presents these thoughtful Gifts 
to you in our 200 page “Gift Book’’. -Leisurely turning 
its pages you will find those articles that fully express the 
sentiment you desire to incorporate in your gift-giving. 
You might search for hours in the crowded stores with 
their disarranged displays and not find the personal touch 
which you seek. 


_ Try the “Baird-North Way” and the “Gift Book”. 
The coupon brings it to you without cost. 


All Sillk Satin 


To be had by the yard at the better stores, 


No. 306. Solid 14K No. 517. ‘‘Miss 

Gold Lavallier. An Pe Feather Every article is guaranteed to 
extremely pretty artt- Duster, with hand satisfy you or we will refund 
cle in Etruscan work, painted handle. Pack- your money. We guar- 


with green gold ap- ed i tb with 
plied, mounted with hand’ painted gy 0) antee free, safe A The name Goetz* is on the selvage. 
pearis gen~ card ....... and prompt 
Chain is 15 inches delivery, 
GOETZ SILK MFG. CO. 
Gentlemen: New York 
Please send me 
FREE without obliga- * “Gets” 
res on tion your 200 page cat- 


alogue, containing 10,00 
articles of jewelry and gi 
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brush For ars with 
eaut Y pacKke n gift box tl 
hand colored card 


Address 


| “Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


neutralizes body odors 
as they occur . 


in warm weather, in all weathers. It 
does not overpower one odor with an- 
other nor check natural normal func- 
tions. Keeps skin- and clothing fresh 
and clean and sweet. Indispensable 
to everyone. Quickly applied — use 
very little—lasts the day through. 
25c—at drug- and department-stores. 


“Mum” is a Trade Mark registered in U. S. 


Patent Office. 
“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Phila Pa 


in Koh-i-noor that 


makes it so dependable 


for fastening garments Designed by 

) of all kinds. It grips Lane Bryart 
} securely, yet releases 
with ease — when you # 
want it to. Abso- newest modes for the 
lutely rust - proof. Mother-To-Be. Effec- 


tively conceal condition. 
Each Koh-i-noor is Are just as satisfactory 


stamped with the let- after figure returns to. 
ters K. I. N. normal. Prices no high- 


_ er than ordinary clothes 
WALDES & CO., Ii 
Makers, New York City We make everything 
The World's Largest Snap for baby, too 


Chicago Vienna Pg Mothers love our beautiful lit- 
Montreal Warsaw tle layettes. Vrite to Dept. 
Paris H-18 New York address for 
London | ‘Mater Modes’’ with over 500 
illustrations of maternity ap- = 
parel as well as baby require- J; AN 
ments. 
is bon < ze Lane Bryant, 21-23 W. 38th St., New York 
Mat. U aldcspring 255 Woodward Avenue 17 North State Street 
Fiftieth Anniversary Year 
99 Harper's Bazar, September, 1917 
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No. 515. Two Piece 
Powder Puff. The bowi 
ts of tinted light blue glass 
best quality puff with hand 
painied handle. A new 
novelty that is bound to 
please. Beautifully packed 
with 
card, in gift 
\ / OOD. $2.00 
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No. 516. Clothes Brush with best 
quality bristles and new hand painted 
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GALLERY OF PORTRAITS 
(No. 22) 


Skunk Cape Stole with tab ends 
—very warm and serviceable. 
Skunk Round Muff to match. 


Made in all suitable furs. 


384 FIFTH AVENUE 


(Between 35th and 36th Sts.) 
NEW YORK 


Fiftieth Anniversary Year 
Harper’s Bazar, September, 1917 


The Pringles 


(Continued from page 38) 


to kiss him, only he says he wishes it wasn’t 
kissin’, but gettin’ them to black your boots 
or somethin’ useful. During school, Doggie 
and me is caught winkin’ at each other and 
threatened; but we ain’t kep’ in at recess, 
and I says to Mary May: 

““Mary May,” I says, ‘walk down to the 
spring, I got to tell you somethin’.” 

“Won’t some other time do, Bud?”’ 

“It’s now or never,” I says, and she says: 
_ “Whatever is the matter? You look skairt 
most to death. Of course I’ll come.” 

And so to the spring, which has laurel 
bushes all around it, and onct a boy seen a 
possum drinkin’ out of it, and in the day- 
time, too, and I says: 

“T am skairt, Mary May,’ I says. “It 
ain’t for to-day, or to-morrow. But for 
afterwards. Do you know what I am? I’m 
an inheritary drunkard. I got cravin’s. And 
some day I’ll be blowin’ round this county 
with death in both my pants pockets; slow 
death in one, quick death in the other; sure 
death in both.” 

Mary May she looks a little skairt herself, 
and befuddled. 

“Why, Bud,” she says,- “you don’t have 
to take to drink if you don’t want to.” 

“But I do want to,’’ I says, and I sniffs 
like I smells something g “I’m thirteen 
years old,’ I says, ‘‘and I’ve knowed young 
‘men to go to the bad at fifteen. Can’t you 
see how it is, Mary May? I don’t want to be 
bad. But I get cravin’s, and if somebody 
don’tsaveme. .. .” 

“Why, Bud, I never seen any one so anxious 
and excited.” 

“You could help me to be saved, Mary 
May,” I says, “if you wanted to.” 

“IT could? Of course I want to. You tell 
me what to do, and I’Il do it.” 

And she looks sort of proud and brave like 
Susan, only she has dark hair. 

“Why,” says I, “you could take my 
promise. I could give you my word of honor 
I’d never touch a drop, and when I felt my- 
self weakenin’ I could come to you for 
strength.” 

““You do that, Bud,” she says. ‘‘ You give 
me your word of honor, and I’ll do every- 
thing I can to help you, now and always. 
Why, you poor boy!”’ she says. 

“Mary May,” I says, ‘“‘you’re just the 
finest ever. Give mea kiss to start me right.” 

“Bud,” she says, kind of solemn, ‘I’ve 
never kissed any boy, or been kissed. I 
promised my mother, and I never. wanted to, 
anyway; but this is so different, it wouldn’t 
be right to keep my promise.” . 

She looked kind of shrinkin’ and pitiful, 
as if she was goin’ to be hanged, and I wished 
I’d broke down tryin’ to fool her, and I’d of 
let her off if I could. but I’d gone too far, and 
couldn’t bear she should find out I’d been 

only playin’ a game on her. So I kisses her 


and she kisses me, and somehow it wan't 
near as awful and degradin’ as I always 
thought it would be to kiss a girl, and for two 
cents I’d of kissed her again. Somehow it 
made me feel as if I’d never thought enough 
of Mary May, and made me want to do things 
she’d like. 

“There,” she says, “I’ve broken my 
promise for you, Bud; so you’ve got to keep 
yours for me.” : 

“T will,” I says. ‘And, anyway, I got to, 
because you’re my girl now.” I don’t know 
what made me say that. But she says: 

“T’m not any such thing, Bud Pringle!” 
But she don’t look mad or even cross, and so 
I kneels at the spring and rinses out the cup 
and gives her a good drink, and drinks what 
she leaves and puts my mouth to the same 
part of the cup where she’d put hers, and I 
says, “That tastes sweet.’’ And she says, 
“You’re a funny boy, Bud Pringle.” 

And then the warning bell rings, and so 
back to school. On the way back, she says: 

““You’re not the kind of boy that kisses a 
girl and tells, are you, Bud?” 

“Course I’m not,’ I says; but I couldn’t 
help thinkin’ how I’d bet about kissin’ her 
with Doggie Banks, and he’d be wanting to 


know if I had, and I couldn’t tell him, and 


that kind of took all the fun out of every- 
thing. And then I looks at Mary May march- 
in’ up the aisle lookin’ like girls look when 
they’ve been confirmed by the bishop, all 
proud and noble, or as if she was in the 
Civil War and had found a wounded Yankee, 
who had stole their mule, lyin’ in the barn, 
and had left him to starve. And then I 
didn’t mind about not telling Doggie. All 
the rest of the morning Doggie tries to catch 
my eye, but keeps muffin’ it. 

And pretty soon school’s out till Monday 
morning, and me and Doggie Banks drops 
behind the others, and he was most afire with 
curiosity. 

“Did it work?” he says. 

“Did what work?” 

know.” 

“Oh, shucks! What was it we bet?’’ 

“Why, we bet I’d carry your books home 
if you did, and you’d carry mine if you 
didn’t.” 

I reaches out and takes hold of the strap 
that holds Doggie: Banks’s books together, 
and don’t say nothing. And most of the way 
home Doggie says, ‘‘ Wise men always travels 
light; they makes a point to do it.” And 
things like that. 

But I keeps my eye on the back of Mary 
May’s head, that has two pig-tails hangin’ 
down her back, and thinks I’d sooner lie for 
her than most any girl I knew. I wouldn’t 
of thought that in the mornin’ when we was 
settin’ out to school; but now I think about 
it contiguously, and how she busted a promise 
to save me from temptation, and so home. 


The second story of ‘The Pringles” will appear in the October issue 


Mates 


(Continued from page 88) 


She went, laughing, to all appearances 
eager for the road again, but the other women 
who collected like a flock of swans to see her 
off knew that she was taking her husband 
away in order to keep him. He had proved 
himself incredibly susceptible to the very 
type which Lydia for all the years of her 
married life had carefully trained away from 
—meeting his expressed desires—and it is 
one type to which a woman cannot revert. 
So she took him away from it. There are no 
pretty-pussies in the woods. . 

In the woods he was hers, and their feet 
marched together. The fleshpots, however 
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The Fall 


HESE are the days when the stickler 
‘Tic military etiquette must suffer and 

endure, for the personnel of the officers’ 
corps in every army is likely to change over- 
night—a barber becomes a colonel, the civilian 
friend of a generat an orderly. Sometimes 
the newly acquired rank brings complications 
in the erstwhile barber’s family, as the wife 
‘of an American aviator, staying in Paris, has 
good reason to know. This American woman 
had in her employ a thoroughly capable little 
nursemaid, who was very much attached to 
her little son. One morning the bonne 
d’enfant informed her mistress that, though 
she regretted it exceedingly, she must leave 
her service. To all entreaties and induce- 
ments to stay, the girl was adamant. At last 
when pressed for a reason, she declared, with 


100 


much with increasing years she might desire 
them, were not for Lydia Harkness. She had 
chosen—in that moment in which her hus- 
band’s lips met those of the silken and 
sheltered one. 

“Only real mates I ever knew!”’ said Arthur 
Deering, a touch of envy in his pleasant eyes, 
the night the Harknesses left Minton. ‘‘That’s 
the ideal marriage.” 

And Lilian, watching her own slow smile 
in a black-and-gold framed mirror at the 
farther end of the room, answered him as she 
had answered him once before— 

“Darling—you amuse me!”’ 


the Mighty 


an air of finality, “It is not fitting that the 
cousin of the wife of a major should work 
for the wife of a mere sergeant.”’ 

A story that is going the rounds of the 
London clubs shows still another side of the 
situation: 

At a point where the British and-French 
lines join, the belle of the town was being 
courted by a French General, who was, how- 
ever, cut out by a young lieutenant of the 
British Army Service Corps. The General 
was furious. ‘“‘It would not- have been so 
bad,” he declaimed, “if it had been one of 
your cavalry officers, or one of your artillery 
officers, or oneof your infantry officers. ut, 
ma foi, to suffer such an injury from one of 

our grocery officers, why, I can’t even chal- 
enge a fellow of that sort!” 
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TRADE MARK REG. 


Masterpieces of 


the New Mode! 


VERY chic note that 
fashion has present- 
ed for the new 

season has been embodied 
in the new Fall and 
Winter models in Maid 
Marion Dresses. — 

These stunning gowns are exact 
reproductions of the newest Pari- 
sian creations with the distinctive 
chic style touches of the foreign 
importations, 


For Street, Afternoon 


and Evening Wear 
$15 and Upward. 


Sold at the smartest stores through- 
out the United States. Write us 
for catalog and name of dealer in 
your town. 


MARION 
DRESS COMPANY 
49-51 West 24th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


No. H 1030 


This is a charming example of a pop- 
ular priced Maid Marion model. Made 
of excellent quality of Satin. Collar 
and sleeves are daintily trimmed with 
Georgette. The sash belt and vest are 
most effectively embellished with beaded 
designs. Sleeves and skirt are hand- 
somely trimmed with buttons. Can 
had in all popular shades. A stunning 
gown that will appeal to the woman who 
loves smart atyle. 


OBLONG RUBBER 
HOSE SUPPORTER | 


Your Comfort 
— Madam pe 


suggests that you use 
care in selecting hose 
supporters. Learn the . 
delightful ease af- 
forded by the 


Gifs 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


It is identified by the 
Oblong All-Rubber Button , 
on each clasp, which is 
a distinctive and exclusive 
feature. ‘Velvet Grips” will 
not ‘‘start’’ threads of the 
stocking. They give posi- 
tive and dependable security 
and insure neat and trim 
ankles. 
Sold everywhere 


In buying corsets, be sure to select one 
of the many high-grade makes equip 
with Velvet Grip Hose Supporters. A 
set of four ‘‘sew-ons’’ mailed on vesahet 
of price, 50 cents. 


George Frost Company 


Boston 


Ease and Charm 


The perfect evening gown, 
the sheer morning blouse— 
each has its effectiveness en- 
hanced by the occasional use of 


©Gyanss Depilatory@ 


This powder removes superfluous 


no safe way to remove hair permanently. 


50c for complete and convenient 
department-store. 
want it. 


Makers of ‘“‘Mum 


Money back without question, if you 


GEORGE B EVANS 1104 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


There is 


hair temporarily. 


outfit, at your own drug- or 


Use Cedar Chest 


Dept. 60, 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co. | | 


AMOUS Piedmont Red Cedar Chest. 

Your choice of 90 styles and designs. 
Direct from: factory to home on .l 
days’ free trial. We pay the freight. A 
Piedmont. protects furs, woolens and 
plumes from moths, mice, dust and 
damp. Distinctly beautiful. Needed in 
every home. Lasts for generations. Fin- 
est Christmas, wedding or birthday 
gift at great saving. Write 


today for our great new 
catalog and reduced prices Reduced 
—all prepaid free to you. 


Statesville, N. C- 


For the Baby 


who lives in an apartment 
or nursery. Takes apart for 
traveling and has_ rubber 
tired bal!-bearing wheels: 
Send for free booklet of : wooden Sur. 
nature for the nursery,’* The Be 
Frank M. Sawyer, 
Independence Ave., Kansas City, M 
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DON’T YOU LIKE 
My Eyelashes and Eyebrows? 


You can have the same 


once coch day, will absolutely pro- 


u e 
Not sold at drug sista. Mailed on receipt 
Of 25c coin d postage, or Canadian 
—y money order. 29 


Q 


S 
° 


> 


that ugly “corset 
_ridge” and to give 


To The 

Slender 

Woman, 
“Who Thinks 
“I Don’t Need 


A. Brassierel” 


ARDON us, but 
do needa 
““‘Model’’ Brassiere 
away 


to smooth 


your figure those 
svelte, sweeping, 
ultra-modern lines. 


The Brassiere that is 
best for the slender 
woman is a loose-fitting 
or semi-fittingor unboned 
“‘Model,””. which has 
displaced the clumsy, 
crumply “‘corsetcover, 

now out of fashion. 


20¢ to $7.50 


Illustrated Style Book Free 3 
assiere | 


Dept. ““H” 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


First Prize Panama- 
acific Exposition. 
Highest Award ever 
given to any Bras- 
siere inanyCourur / 


Bandeaur Bras- 
sieres—all kinds 
of materials — 
white or flesh 
color 50c up. 


Fiftteth Anniversary* Y ear 
arper’s Bazar, September, 1917 
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Work in Our 


(Continued from page 35) 
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“PRETTY WOMEN 
DIE TWICE” 


The Rose dies in its fading as well as in 
its fall—. But the pretty woman does not 
need to die twice—nor as many times as her 
beauty fades. Her frésh, youthful beauty 
can be reclaimed, it need never have been 
marred or blemished by summer sun, sea and 
wind, had she armed herself with the won- 
der-working Valaze Preparations of Madame Helena Rubinstein. 

A touch of that wonderful “VALAZE” and the muddy, drab, 
freckled, weather-beaten skin becomes clear and lustrous—the cheeks 
gain in color, fairness and beauty. 


MADAME HELENA RUBINSTEIN 


is the envied confessor of the world’s most beautiful women. She 
is sought by Fashion, Society—beauty, royalty—This famous Beauty 
Specialiste of Grafton Street, London; Rue St. Honore, Paris; and 
recently New York, devotes all her time to her wonderful art, and 
keeps herself au fait with the whole Beauty movement throughout 
the world. 

Mme. Rubinstein can free you from all traces of summer blight. 
She can deliver you from open pores, blackheads, wrinkles, crows- 
feet, double chin, undue flushing of nose and throat, and the thousand 
and one signs and blemishes of time and season—and so restore 
your birthright of “rose and ivory.” 


VALAZE BEAUTIFYING SKINFOOD 


_ The chief and most amazing of all Madame Rubinstein’s prepara- 
tions removes the freckle pigment, and dispels tan and sallowness 
by stimulating the skin texture, at the same time restoring delicacy, 
softness and purity. 

Women who have experienced the bitterness of fading charm 
should know that by the use of Valaze the sinking, flaccid tissues 
grow robust and firm. The wrinkles become fainter. The drab, 
muddy, sun-parched, weather-beaten skin becomes clear, smooth 
and lustrous. The faded cheek gains in succulence and color. 
Women who enjoy to the full the prime of complexion charm 
should know that Valaze effectively prevents the acquirement of 
blemishes, prevents “the fading of the rose.” 

Valaze is essential to every woman. 
_ That is why on the world’s toilet table Valaze fills a niche all 
its own. Price $1.25, $2.25 and $6.00 a jar. 


VALAZE SKIN TONING LOTION 
Is the companion preparation to Valaze; the two should always be used togeth | 
and more rapid results are obtained by their combined use. Dor a eh wee er 
is used. Price $2 and $4. For a greasy or a normal skin, $1.25, $2.25 a bottle. 


VALAZE SUNPROOF AND WINDPROOF BALM 


Prevents freckles, tari and sunburn. Madame Rubinstein knows what this wonderful 

has done for women in the hot countries of South Africa, Australia, and “the sang Brg 
and that in this country it can do no less. VALAZE SUNPROOF AND WINDPROOF 
BALM-—to avoid all misunderstanding—is a preventative of freckles, not a cure. Unequalled 
as an anti-wrinkle preparation and foundation for powder. It is so harmless that it may be 
Price, $1.50, $3.00 and $5.00 a bottle. 


VALAZE LIQUIDINE 


- Overcomes undue flushing of nose and face. Price $1.50 and $2.75 a jar. 


VALAZE BLEACHING CREAM 


A wonderful cream for daytime massage, marvelously healing, strengthening and beautify- 
ing. It forms a perfect foundation for powder. It is recommended for use on throat, arms 
and hands, as well as for the face. Price: $1.00, $2.00 and $5.00 a jar. j 


VALAZE CRUSHED ROSE LEAVES 


With Crushed Rose Leaves the cheeks may be so delicately and naturally colored as to vie 
with nature herself. It is a preparation which will be found a veritable addition to 
Milady’s boudoir table. When ordering state whether blond or brunette. Price: 75c and $3.00. 


FOR BAGGY, RELAXED AND FLABBY SKIN 


fell to work with vigor organizing the work 
in their home districts. The simultaneous 
ringing of all the bells of the country, in unison 
with the old Liberty Bell in Philadelphia, to 
remind people to buy bonds for Liberty was 
the suggestion of the woman’s committee 
It is an interesting fact that the three districts 
which fell below their apportionment were the 
three in which women were appointed at the 
last minute, or not.at all. 


can have no terrors for these women now. 
They have learned that the great majority of 
men and women are right-minded, and want 
to do right. The desire to serve the country 
was the fundamental reason for the success of 
the census. 

The world has no official record of an 
almost universal willingness on the part of 
the men to serve at the front. To the 
question, ‘‘Do you wish to serve in the army 
or navy?” the enumerators, almost without 
exception, received the same answer from [IX the New York district, meetings were held 
every man, native or foreign, black or white early and late. The heads of State and 
—‘No.” But almost without exception city women’s organizations came together 
every man added, “I don’t want to go into with enthusiasm for this definitely patriotic 
the service, but if I am needed I shall go service. Chairmen were appointed for the 
gladly. I want to serve my country.” This small portions of New Jersey and Connecticut 
general desire to serve, and the mutual that lie within the district. The women 
respect of citizens of both sexes for each speakers mastered the new subject and offered 
other, were two of the great resources of the their services for speaking wherever needed, 
country not heretofore listed by the State. Meetings were organized by women in New 

The program for the Increase and Conser- York City and in towns all over the State, at 
vation of the Food Supply took form at once which officials, bankers and women set forth 
in the distribution throughout the organiza- the points of the bonds and the patriotic 
tion of the orders to grow food—have a_ reasons for buying them. Teams of women 
garden—give some one else a garden. The were organized to sell the bonds in all the 
suffrage clubs made themselves clearing- large department stores in New York City, as 
houses for land, seeds, and information before well as in several other cities; in the great 
the county food supply committees got railway terminals; in theatres; in moving. 
under way. In one assembly district—and picture houses; and in many hotels. For 
that in a city—the suffrage organization many women this was a new and interesting 
apportioned twelve hundred plots of land to experience—frequently their first experience 
people who had no ground and wished to’ in bond analysis. The New York district 
raise vegetables. Some of the clubs rented woman’s committee reported the sale of over 
and planted community gardens, where lily- $8,300,000 bonds. Of this the New York 
handed women, who probably never before State Woman Suffrage Party sold $4,700,000, 
got nearer the soil than picking flowers, are The federal committee is already planni 
growing their own food this summer. Even for the next issue of Liberty Bonds. Their 
in remote rural counties the increase of plans include the circularization of all pur- 
suffrage gardens is striking. In the interest chasers of the first issue, asking each bond- 
of the conservation of food, fliers on saving holder to sell a bond to one other person—a 
have been printed; lecturers on canning, task that involves the addressing of 3,000,000 
dehydration and the preparation of war f envelopes. This committee has the franking 
have been visiting the clubs; and a large part _ privilege, because it is a part of the Treasury 
of the time of the suffrage county conventions Department. The committee has now added 
has been given to agriculture and f a member from California and has selected a 
conservation talks. The average man, who’ chairman for each federal reserve district and 
dropped into one of our suffrage conventions for each State. Each State chairman is on 
expecting’ to hear us talking ‘“‘woman’s’ the Executive Board of the State Division of 
rights”, would have thought he had landed the Woman’s Committee of the National 
in a woman’s grange meeting or a graduate Council of Defense, and is to act in close co- 
class in domestic science —but these ‘“‘students” operation with the State divisions. 
have been trained in the school of experience The Red Cross campaign in June again 
and have learned broad ideals of service. enlisted the enthusiastic support of women. 
They are doing work, not theorizing about it. All over the country they added renewed 

In the great cities of the State, schools of vigor to their steady efforts of several years 
citizenship have been established in suffrage to raise money. In New York City the 
headquarters, where men and women of women’s and men’s teams met every day for 
foreign birth receive sympathetic instruction two weeks at luncheon in the Chamber of 
in the ideals and practices of our government. Commerce to report progress. There were 
The teachers are women who for years have twenty teams of men and ten of women. The 
been educating themselves and others for the entire amount raised in New York City the 
citizenship that we hope will soon be granted week of the campaign was $21,268,000.00. Of 
to us. this the women’s teams raised $3,367,000.00. 

The immediate State-wide work of the Necessarily these subscriptions were 

organization is the distribution of the food and from a very large number of people. 
administration pledge-cards, in cooperation When the county and State Defense 
with the women’s divisions of the State De- Leagues were formed throughout the country, 
fense League. The census takers will be women were put upon the various com- 
particularly prepared for this new piece of mittees, and men and women on these county 
patriotic service and will doubtless undertake committees are now serving as though women 
it with enthusiasm. had always been a part of the preparation for 
war. The whole world has recognized the 
usefulness of woman’s work and specialized 
wisdom. Women are serving on practically 
all committees—for camps, for enlistment, for 
money raising, for comforts at the front, for 
the care of the families of soldiers and sailors. 
Thus far our work has been pleasantly novel 

and exciting. We have been enjoying 
cream of patriotic fervor, but when our men 
have gone vo the front and work for the 
defense and the maintenance of our homes 


used for faces of children. 


EN the Liberty Loan was offered in May, 

the women of the New York Federal Re- 
serve District, and of several other districts 
throughout the country, were invited by the 
Loan Committees of men to cooperate with 
them in making the facts about the bonds 
widely known to small investors as well as large, 
to women as well as to men. At about the 
same time Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo 
called together a group of women as a Federal 


When you feel that the muscles and throat are becoming flabby and loose, what is really i 
required is something to remedy the defect. Among all the preparations that Madame Rubin- Liberty Loan Committee. These women _ becomes a sober necessity, women will give 
stein has been able to recommend, the VALAZE ROMAN JELLY (price $1.50 and $3.0v) came from Illinois, Kansas, Tennessee, their work as devotedly, as faithfully, as 


is the best suited for this condition. Used in time, it will prevent such a condition as this. 
VALAZE BEAUTY GRAINS 


A specialty for greasy and shiny skins that removes coarse, open pores and blackheads. 
jar. 


$1. 
VALAZE COMPLEXION POWDER 
For normal and oily skin; NOVENA POUDRE, for dry skin. Price $1.00, $2.50 and $4.50. 


always. 

Women are eager to serve. They have 
always served at home. Now our govern- 
ment needs their work outside of their homes. 
They will be ready for every sacrifice. Ib 
lieve that the ideal of democracy, with its 
promise of opportunity for every child, is 4 
clear and definite belief in the minds of women 
and that we are ready to give to our utm 
to create a world democracy. : 


Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania and 
the District of Columbia, and were under the 
leadership of Mrs. McAdoo. Secretary 
McAdoo’s first idea was that this committee 
should be permanent, and that it should 
not take an active part in the initial offering 
of bonds. Later, however, the committee 
was called together for work. After three 
days of conferences, the members went home 
from Washington filled with inspiration, and 


A copy of Madame Rubinstein’s booklet, “Beauty in the 
Making,” will be sent on receipt of 2c stamp to cover postage. 


. MME. HELENA RUBINSTEIN 
D East Street. NY. 


PARIS LONDON, W 
255 Rue St.Honoré 24 Grafton Street 


Passed by the Censor 


(Continued from page 63) 


" “Mark my words, it won’t be long before Leconfield. The interior, with its marble 


LENOX, MASS., Main St. 


If you are a resident in any of the cities mentioned below Mme. Rubinstein 
refers you to her representatives there for any of her preparations: 
Chicago: Mile. Lola Beekman, 30 North Michigan Avenue 
San Francisco: Miss Ida Martin, 177 Post St. and Grant Ave. 
Philadelphia: Mme. Rose Schachman, 2536 W. Somerset St. 
New Orleans: Mrs. C. V. Butler, 8017 Zimple St. 


Fiftieth Anniversary Year 
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the American officers discard their tight- 
fitting collar, smart, as it looks, and adopt 
something on the lines of the British tunic, 
which is comfortable and, as experience has 
shown, adapted for active warfare. When 


the Americans get- heavy weights on their - 


backs, that choking collar will cut into their 
necks and cause them any amount of dis- 
comfort.” 


NUMBER 9 Curzon Street, which the 
“ sporting peer, Lord Leconfield, has 


turned over to American officers for a club, is 
‘a modern mansion built by the late Lord 


entrance hall and stately marble staircase, 1S 
very imposing. The dining-room is pane 

in white, the long library in oak and chestnut, 
and the chief recreation rooms are hung w! 

bright brocade; while the furniture and 
equipments are of a kind to make a million- 
aire envious. Needless to say our officers on 
duty in England will enjoy clubbing itm 
these surroundings. Lord Leconfield, who 1s 


a great-grandson of the fourth Earl of Rose- 
bery, is one of England’s wealthy peers, 
having a rent-roll of about £120,000 a year, 


thousand 


derived from some one hundred 
acres. 


Keith. 


Sailors 


* 
é: 
Lj 


Wholesale ale 
Millinery 


HE famous 18-hole Golf Course of the Green- 

brier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia, has probably made as many converts to 
the game as has the tonic of its waters restored to 
health, run down, overtaxed bodies. 


The Baths and Links 


of this most remarkable 


of all American health 


resorts are two irresistible enemies of all the 
varieties of illness that beset mankind. ‘The one is 


an aid to the other. 


Exercise without enjoyment is 


of comparatively little value, while exercise without 
physical fitness is indeed a sorry undertaking. Bodily 
wellbeing and keen, pleasurable outdoor recreation 
are found in abundance and under the most ideal 
scenic and climatic conditions at 


THE GREENBRIER HOTEL 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 


The Bath Establishment connected- 
with the Greenbrier is under the direc- 
tion of expert physicians, assembled 
because of their experience, and is giv- 
ing such approved treatments as the 

- Radium, Nauheim, Vichy, Aix Dauche, 
Radio-active, Sulphur and Mud Baths 
—which have proved so highly bene- 
ficial in alleviating and curing Gout, 
Rheumatism, Nervous Prostration, 
Neurasthenia, Liver disorders, and 
other ailments. 


FRED STERRY, 
Managing Director 


A Balmy Temperature, due to the 
ideal location of the place, invariably 
prevails throughout the Spring and 
Summer months. Itis at these seasons 
that the soothing fragrance of the air, 
the revivifying tonic of the springs and 
the beauty of the country itself lend 
an atmosphere of enchantment to this 
most famous of all American health 
resorts. 

An elaborate book, illustrated in color, and 
descriptive of the Greenbrier, its baths and 
sports, will be sent on request. 


J. H. SLOCUM 
Resident Manager 


This fountain twenty inches wide and 
es the edge of top pool is 


pe 

playful bird; in the ‘large pool you will 
frog, a turtle, a pondlily and room for your gold- 
fish. The whole makes such a delightfully attrac- 
tive and refreshing piece! To insure immediate 
po geen from present stock, order your fountain 
at onc 

When gra with $35 

ordering kin ily er ave 


d a for Interior and Exterior Decorations. 


fountains 


Quite the latest and most attractive 
innovations in decorative art for Din- 
ner-table Centerpieces, or as refresh- 
ing a touch of color for the Sun 
Parlor or any other nook. Operated by 
electric-light current; simplicity itself; 
no piping; 16-inch spray! new, 
smart and fascinating attraction for 
your home! 


By all means write today for Catalogue 
8, which gives several styles of Foun- 
tains and prices; also, for Catalogue 
2, giving our entire line of incom- 
parable ecorative Flowers and Plants 
—Natural Prepared and Artificial— 


Frank Netschert 


Manufacturer and Importer of Decorative 


Plants and Artificial Flowers 
61 Barclay Street New York 
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‘orrose. But there are fifty 


What you need is a 
GOLFLEX suit. You 
would look darling in grey, 


shades and the most beau- 
tiful heather mixtures. 

These GOLFLEX sutts 
have all the style of a sutt 
that my tailor asks a hun- 
dred and quarter for — 

only they're made of a 
knitted fabric, like a Om 
viot. They wear forever 
and keep their shape and 
are simply the most com- 
fortable thing I ever had 
to wear out-doors. 

If your stores haven't 
them,write' the manufactu- 
rers and they'll send ptc- 
tures and tell you where 
to go. 

Yours lovingly, 
Elizabeth. 


WILKIN & ADLER 
11 E. 26th ST., NEW YORK 
Originators and sole makers 
of GOLFLEX SUITS, 
COATS, SKIRTS of knitted 
cheviots for sports and other 
out-door activities. 
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LIBERTY BOX 
FOR MEN IN SERVICE 


ON LAND OR SEA 
AT HOME OR ABROAD 


To the man in training 


camp, en route for the 


front, in the trenches “Somewhere in France,” 
or aboard our warships, Dean’s LIBERTY BOX 
will be a joy, a comfort and a boon. 


No 1 contains Dean’s cakes, — etc., Khaki Utility Com- 
° fort Kit with—a nore writing materials, indelible 


ncil, pipe, h grade smokin 
$5. 


cco, tooth brush 


Shoe laces, 


No 2 contains Dean’s cakes, jams, etc., a Khaki Utility Com- 
° fort Kit with—writing materials, a novel, soap, tooth 


brush, pipe, high grade smoking tobacco, 
cards, pocket 


, Shoe laces, sewing bag. $10 


ee D 


es, playing 


No 3 contains Dean’s cakes, jams, etc., a Khaki Utility Com- 
° fort Kit with—writing materials, fountain pen, latest 

novel, soap, tooth brush, pipe, high grade smoking tobacco, pouch, 

pipe scraper and cleaner, cigarette papers, three puzzles, playing | 
, service juck-knife, shoe laces, pocket comb, sewing bag. $15. 


Shipped direct to any point in the United States by par- 
cels post prepaid by us. Transportation charges abroad, 
extra. \ 


628-Fifth Avenue, New York 


ESTABLISHED 1839 


Your Guarantee 


Our pledge to you is that Venida 


will 


give you the longest and best service 
that can be had from any human hair net. 
If for any reason a Venida Net does not give satisfaction 


return it direct to us. Mention your dea 
name and we will send you a new net. 


THE RIESER. CO., Makers 
112 H. East 19th Street, New York 
Nole— Do know that your Venida also makes a smart 
invisible —_ A postal will bring you an interesting booklet, 
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White or Gray 
each 
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The Joy of Outdoor 


Late 


(Continued from page 40) 


expert at casting, one’s line is apt to get 
caught in the trees. It was soon clear that I 
would never become an ardent angler. The 
afternoons were given up to tennis, walking 
or riding. 

Our usual summer plan has been to spend 
the months of May and June in the Catskills, 
and to go to Europe for July and August. 
But we love our little place so much that we 
even slip away to it in winter. As there is 
no furnace in the house, we depend on open- 
fires to offset the mountain temperature of 
forty degrees below zero. Last winter we 
had a house party there and reveled in the 
winter sports. 

Last year, as we could not go abroad owing 
to the war, we went to Hawaii, and here my 
husband was initiated into the inner charm 
of Hawaiian life. We were guests first of my 
grandmother in Honolulu, and then at a 
wonderful house on the sea eighteen miles 
from Honolulu. 

I don’t know just what it is that makes life 
seem so different in Hawaii. When one 
describes a week-end party in a Hawaiian 
house it sounds very much like a week-end 
party anywhere else; but it isn’t. 

To begin with, there’s the bathing in the 
early morning—the rush through the morn- 
ing air in an automobile in one’s bathing 
suit, past the tropical foliage, past the cocoa- 
nut-trees, to the sea. Then there is breakfast 
out on the /anai, with the scraping of the palm- 
leaves overhead, and always the murmuring 
of the sea—suggesting another swim before 


the 


tea. And then there is the long twilight, and 
ukuleles and Hawaiian songs, and dinner with 
noiseless Oriental servants moving swiftly 
about. 

Of course we went in for “surfing” and 
aquaplaning, both of which are very excit- 
ing. There is no prettier picture anywhere 
than that made by a graceful body on an 
aquaplane. One ties a plank to the back of a 
motor-boat, starts the boat at high speed 
and stands on the plank as it cuts through 
the water. Surfing, however, is much more 
difficult, and few women try it. The men Zo 
out a mile or so, catch a wave, and ride in 
gloriously on its crest—if they are fortunate 
enough to remain there! 

The girls in the Islands wear very simple 
bathing suits, made principally for comfort. 

My husband bought a string of six or seven 
Hawaiian ponies in Honolulu and played polo 
for the first time in twelve years. We had 
hoped to go there this summer, and he in- 
tended to take up polo seriously; but the war 
has changed our plans, and he is joining the 
naval militia. I am staying in the Catskills 
and superintending the raising of the produce 
on our farm—a task my husband assumes every 
summer. We raise and sell potatoes, feed corn, 
and poultry; also milk, butter and eggs. 

The point of all this is that it represents a 
life spent largely in the open—the kind of life 
in which we believe. And though I like New 
York and all. it offers, I feel, when I get back 
to the hills, as if I were really alive in the great 
out-of-doors. 


Passion- Vine 


(Continued from page 96) 


“T was mad. I was blind. It is a judg- 
ment!”’ 

He regarded her sorrowfully, but sternly 
too. 

“You mean you do not want me any 
more?” 

‘*No—no!”’ she moaned, in the stupor of 
horror and despair. And then the brown 
man, the native, whose blood had been roused 
by every agency that can stir wild blood to 
frenzy—by love and shame, by drink, by 
battle and triumph—then Motauri, the high 
chief, struck unerringly to the heart of the 
matter and made his swift decision by his 
own primitive lights. Recovering her shawl 
he wrapped it about her tightly, caught her 
up once more willy-nilly in his arms and bore 
her away from that sinister place by force. . . 

She was lying on a bench in the veranda of 
her father’s house and her father himself was 
calling her name, when she came to herself. 

‘Matilda, I’m speaking to you! Where 
are you?” 

He came through the window of her room. 

“Gracious me!—have you been sleeping 
out there?” 

She could only stare at him and down at 
the twisted shawl about her, for it seemed it 
must be so, she had only been sleeping—with 
what dreams! 

But his next words showed her the truth. 

“Matilda, my dear,” he quavered, 
must prepare yourself. Be ‘brave. Some- 
thing dreadful has happened. One of Cap- 
tain Gregson’s boys has just come up from 
the village with terrible news. The Captain 


is dead! He had some kind of a stroke, it 
seems—very sudden—all alone at the time. 
I shall have to hurry right down. And at 
this hour too, when the woods are so damp! 
What a loss, what a loss, Matilda, when I had 
so hoped—!”’ 

He left her, and it came to her then that 
she too had hoped and that she too had lost. 
The mountain stream was singing in her ears, 
and it seemed threaded with mockery. The 
moonlight came filtering through the vine, 
and it was old and cold. Her wonderful night 
was over. She was safe. Her life would 
begin again where she had dropped it, in 
formulated routine, and nobody would ever 
know—unless Motauri— 

Some curious twinge, half fearful, half 
regretful, drove her to peer through the 
leaves and to listen for his crooning song. 


“Bosom, here is love for you, 
bosom, cool as night!” 


But it did not come. She was to listen for 
it many times, and it was never to come. 
Having reached such heights and depths that 
night, having achieved the impossible and the 
doubly impossible, going down the stream 
and climbing it again, Motauri had gone down 
once more and at last by way of the chute and 
the outfall. For Motauri was a gentleman 
of sorts. But perhaps, because he was a 
a pagan, he had been at some pains before 
that final descent to enmesh his wrists firmly 
and helplessly in a knotted tendril from the 
passion-vine. 
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(Continued from page 59) 


fur garments are simply huge; in fact it would 
seem impossible to make them any larger. 
Even the dressmakers are developing these 
collars—that is, with the exception of Jenny, 
who is showing some very successful models 
with a close-fitting fur collar, which is crushed 
in soft folds tightly about the throat. This 
collar is very high, rising over the chin even. 
above the mouth. Velvet of a contrasting 
and very becoming color lines the collar and 
shows at the top when the fur turns down- 
ward. The back of the collar is slit down 
about three inches, the corners being turned 


The Ghos 


back to show a touch of the velvet lining. 

Undoubtedly, the most graceful of the new 
fur shoulder-capes fasten at one side and are 
not all symmetrical, being a good deal longer 
on one side than the other. This one-sided 
effect is also seen in some of the longer gar- 
ments. And, as always, there are dolmans 
and large circular capes entirely of fur— 
usually sealskin—of which the linings are a 
great point of consideration and beauty. The 
thin bands of fur, seen on summer wraps, are 
developing into substantial fur borders for 
cloth jackets and three-quarter coats. 


t Garden 


(Continued from page 84) 


relax. He even laughed, a little shakily it 
must be confessed, and pointed to some dry 
leaves that had blown in through the open 
window and were drifting lightly along the 
floor, indicating the source of the silken rustle 
that had petrified them. But she only re- 
peated firmly: ‘“‘She’s there—I know she’s 
there—I feel her now.” 


“Then let’s go to her, since she won’t come 
to us,” Radford suggested, holding fast to 
the tone he had taken when he laughed. She 
still kept a hand upon his arm, and he could 
feel through his sleeve how cold it was. 
they walked, as if about to enter some cere- 
moniousdining-hall, towards the door of the 
spinning-room. 


(To be continued in the October issue) 
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